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PERSONAL 
UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
30NS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. = : 
NIMALS IN TUNISIA. Horses, mules, donkeys 
+% camels, now chief means of civil transport, 
uffer from neglected sores and injuries. Animal 
Hospitals at TUNIS, SOUSSE, KAIROUAN, 
GABES, GAFSA, etc., damaged or closed by 
enemy action, urgently need reconstruction. 
Will you help by sending a contribution to Her 
Grace the Duchess of Portland (President), 
SOCIETY FOR PROTECTION OF ANIMALS IN 
NORTH AFRICA (Established twenty years), 
Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts ? 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
+% private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. 
ECIL DAVIS specialises in the finest English 
and Irish glass. Large selection of Georgian 
and other antique table glass suitable for wedding 
gifts. Also fine English China.—3, Grosvenor 
Street, New Bond Street, W.1. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE- 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars: 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables, Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
DiAMoNDs. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
OOD IN WAR-TIME. A series of five lectures 
each Tuesday in June, at 3 p.m., Langham 
Hotel, by Commander Geoffrey Bowles, R.N. 
Admission 2/-, including tea. Apply SOCIETY OF 
HERBALISTS, 21, Bruton Street, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover " Square, London, W.l. 5 Mayfair 7444. 


EWELLERY, GOLD and i SILVERWARE are 

now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


IANISTS, VIOLINISTS. Lightning fingers, 

increased stretch, flexible wrists, octave 
playing made easy, Vibrato and Tone Production 
‘if a violinist or ’cellist). Free Booklet ** Finger 
Magic.” Principal, 7la, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, London, W. C.1. 


ETERSTOW COURT, ROSS- ON- WYE. In 
addition to our well-known Preparatory 
Course for candidates for the I. of H. Examination, 
we cater both for the beginner and the advanced 
rider in the following Courses:— 
PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP 
DRESSAGE 
JUMPING, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
SHOW JUMPING 
SPECIALISTS IN DRESSAGE AND JUMPING. 
We teach the True Balanced Seat. A revelation 
in smooth, co-ordinated riding. We handle and 
train young riding horses and school jumpers.— 
R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow and 
Instructor of The Institute of the Horse. 














R-A#: urgently require Leica and Contax 


Cameras. We guarantee to pass them on. 
Top prices given. Other Cameras, Enlargers, 
Cinecams, Projectors, Microscopes, Prism Bino- 
culars, Drawing Instruments wanted.—WALLACE 
HEATON Ltd., 127, New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. (May. 7511), 47, Berkeley Street, 166, Victoria 
Street, or “City § Sale”’ City Branches. 


QUASH: A REMINDER for after the war. 

JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction 
Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since ] 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


S° NLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 

Cumberland Court, rt, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 


HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 


on applic ation, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 
RE YOU in evidence of 








INTERESTED 

survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7 


VOID furs tortured to death i in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BY, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


COUNTRY LIFE- 


MAY 28, 1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per lt line. Personal 2/-. — 


___ PERSONAL 
RAVEL. If you MUST travel, consult the 
ABC RAILWAY GUIDE, published every 
month. To ensure receiving copy, a definite order 
essential owing to paper restrictions : 3s. per 
copy, or 36s. per annum.—Write : PUBLISHERS, 
143, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 
ANTED TO RENT permanently, unfurnished, 
on sandy soil and high ground in the 
country, preferably in Surrey, with views, a 
cottage, small house, or upper part of house if 
owner-occupier, within reasonable reach of 
London. The advertiser, a lady, has an assured 
income to guarantee rent. Solicitors’ references 
are available.—Please write in confidence direct 
to advertiser, A. A., c/o 5, Victoria Grove, 
Kensington, W.8. 
WARING “& GILLOW buy good-quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. — 
ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford~ -on-Avon, Wilts. 
E REPAIR AND BUY, Clocks, Watches- 
Jewellery, Plate, China, Glass, Gramo~ 
phones, Umbrellas, etc. Inquiries welcomed. 
Representative can call in London area.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 
EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS ! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, w.l. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. —’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
HY TURN OLD shirts into dusters ? Let us 
make new fronts, collars, cuffs, etc. No 
coupons required.—Full details from RESARTUS, 
LTD., Sarda House, 183/189 Queensway, London, 


WANTED 

ADDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted'FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 3 

PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 

ADDY SPOONS; Georgian Silver only. Must 

be well marked. Post details to: J. D. 
HARRIS, 5 Avon Road, Larchmont, N.Y., U.S.A. 

ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT. All sizes. 

PEREZ, ENGLISH and PERSIAN CARPET 
SPECIALISTS, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 
9878. Between Harrods and Brompton Oratory. 

LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 

OUNTRY LIFE ” from 1912 to Spring 1916; 
preferably loose copies.—Box 340 








'TCHINGS, by Frank Brangwyn, also Minicam. 
—G. TURNER, 100, Madrid Road, S.W.13. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns’ 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Mar tin’s | Court, W.C.2. 
rAVANA CIGARS. Advertiser would like buy 
some for own smoking; any quantity. State 
price.—44,'Sidmouth Road, N.W.2. 





OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 

wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Cco., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 

EVOLVING SUMMER HOUSE in good con- 

dition required for invalid. West Surrey 
district.—Box 383 

HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


\URPLUS FISHING TACKLE wanted. Pr 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbourne. 


MIMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 

Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required.—N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 

YPEWRITERS wanted. Underwood, Reming- 

ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 0082. 
Motor Cars 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 

buy and where to sell cars of good makes. 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 83511. 





Prompt 


(Min, 3 lines.) _ 


FOR SALE 

AUGE 00 ELECTRIC TRAINS; 3 engines, 

40 passenger and goods rolling stock; over 
190 feet of rails including crossovers and elec- 
trically operated points complete with levers, 
wiring, resistances, etc. What offers ?—Write T., 
Dundela, Churston, Brixham, S. Devon. 

ONEY FOR SALE—1943 CROP. In reply to 

post inquiries, please note : Bookings have 
been closed.—R. OWENS, 18, Tolsey Drive, 
Hutton, Preston, Lancs. 
LADEs’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 

side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 3d. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.—RED- 
MAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


LADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire, 


ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great 
variety, electric, clockwork and steam; also 
Meccano and other Construction Outfits; please 
State exact requirements and enclose stamp.— 
BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 


OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR~ 
DEN, W.C.2. SERVICE OUTFITTERS for 
over 60 years. Also have for sale, Naval, Military 
and R.A.F. Greatcoats slightly worn at FROM 
5-8 GNS.; and Tunics with Slacks at the same 
price. 


OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 

TIVE. Read what Lieut-Colonel Sir 
Richard Trench writes:—‘“I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage done 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and I am hoping youcan supply me with another.”’ 
Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, destruc- 
tion otf BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. Lady Wrightson, of Darlington, 
writes:—“I want to let you know how very 
pleased we were with the Demothing carried out 
here by your representative. He gave entire 
satisfaction, and I am most grateful to you.” 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mintand 
superb used moderns.—‘'K,” 6,Westhill Rd., S.W.18 








rT WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean crofters; 
28ins. wide.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LRESFORD, HANTS. Mrs. McNALTY, late 
of King’s Worthy Court Hotel, Winchester, 

is now established at Cardew Country Hotel, 

Alresford (Tel. 145). Frequent bus services in 

every direction. Situated in beautiful grounds; 

country produce and good cuisine; town amenities, 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 

Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 

Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 

space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 

BRAY. From 4} gns. 

(CHURCH STRETTON 

(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 

THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms, 

produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 

Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 
Gadd BOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.’ 

XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL.—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 

({LOUCESTERSHIRE. ONE or TWO paying 
guests wanted for country house. Own dairy 

produce. Keep available for horses.—Box 381. 

LONDON. CADOGAN HOTEL 

SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141. 


Own 











Near Park and Shops and five minutes from 
Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


ALVERNS. Undoubtedly the best tood and 

accommodation available. Historic House, 

with every modernisation, excellent fishing, 

boating and swimming pool. Terms 1 guinea 

daily eachresident. Book now for holidays.—Box 
A.0.2, c/o 5, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


EW FOREST. ‘‘ GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 18 Bed (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Central heating. 
7 Acres. Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164. 
ERTHSHIRE. DUNDARACH HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY. A House of Comfort (20 Bed- 
rooms); attractively situated in own grounds of 
nine acres. Near station, village, etc.—Brochure 
from RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Phone 162. 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 














FASHION AND BEAUTY — 


rBENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 1, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 0184. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. 
RITCHER‘ makes OLD HATS NEW, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1661. 





EVA 
at 4, 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 
ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. — Write for 
“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 








In old- 


GARDENING 





Sena, 
MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


TOMATOES FOR ALL 


VERYONE with a garden or win 
provide their own supply of 
giving food. 

CUTHBERT’S “SENSATION 
PLANTS will produce enormous er We ywti 
ously flavoured fruit; many growers ave “ 
8 lbs. per plant from this famous variety io 
special treatment necessary; simply plant ' 
sunny position. ‘ais 

I am offering sturdy, individually | 
plants, 7/6 doz., post 9d.; 3 doz., 22 
absolutely the finest Tomato Plant 


dow-hox can 
his health. 


’OT-GROWN 
- These are 
Obtainable 


DELICIOUS MUSHROO).3 


CUTHBERT’S PURE CULTURE 
SPAWN now makes it possible 
grow this expensive delicacy wit out trouble 
My SPAWN is scientifically pre ared in the 
laboratory, which ensures a conti uous crop of 
perfectly shaped Mushrooms of fv ! flavour, 

Do not confuse this new methoo with the old 
brick and similar types. Sold r ady for ae 
with simple cultural instructions. Size | for a 
bed 25 sq. ft., 6/-, or for 50 sq. ft., 10 3 post free ; 

CUTHBERT’S MUSHROOM SPA JN is on sale 
at WOOLWORTH STORES, 1/- packt, where yo 
can also obtain their famous VEGETARI R 
SEEDS and FERTILIZERS. 7 


MUSHRO0\, 
anyone t 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUHBERT 
The Nation's Nurseryman sin: 2 1197 
37, GOFF’S OAK, HER" : 


gs Appointment to H.M. the late K ng ng George V, 


OLWYD DWARF BUSH ” TO'SATO Plants 
begin a new era in tomato gro-ving outdoors 
and under cloches. Send 1d. stam ed addressed 
envelope for interesting descrip‘ive leafiet,— 
DOLWYD PLANT-BREEDING NUESERY (C.L,), 
Colwyn Bay. 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CO \STRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1527.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chisle} uurst, Kent. 


PA4viNG STONE. Quantity old London “York 
Paving Stone for Sale (broken),—WILLIs 
~ Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel, 3358, 
ETEX” (Reg.), the finest quality Peat 
obtainable for all Horticultural uses, 
poultry bedding, rabbit hutches, kennels, aviaries 
etc. Standard Grade; Bales of approximately 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sacks, 14/6. Fine Grade 
Bales of approximately 20 bushels, 32/6; 6-bushe} 
sacks, 15/6. Delivered carriage paid home, 
Samples free on request.—UNIVERSAL PEAT 
CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells, Established 35 years, 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston 
Leicester, were for many years previous to 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have experts 
and material ready for further work the moment 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs t 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put you 
name down for early post-war attention? This 
puts you under no obligation. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting; not you !—W. J 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, Cambs. 


LIVESTOCK 
IRD SEED, 3 pints, 5/6; 6 pints, 10/-; 12 pints 
19/-; sample pint, 2/-- CANARY MIXTURE 
6 pints, 16/6; 12 pints, 30/-; sample pint, 210 
BUDGIE MIXTURE, 6 pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44 
sample pint, 4/2. All carriage paid. No grass seed 
in any of these mixtures,—G. TELKAMP & SONS 
LTD., 144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
EESE—the only domestic bird which will liv 
and thrive on rough waste grass alone, \ 
special feeding is necessary. Ideal for large 
gardens, farms, or aerodromes. Early hatched 
extra selected UNSEXED birds, 14-16 weeks old 
25/- to 30/- each, carriage paid 3 birds and over 
Returnable crates holding 5 birds, 10/- each 
Delivery from late June. Bookings in strict 
rotation. Satisfaction or money-back guarantee 
—SILVERPINES POULTRY FARM, Little 
Hallingbury, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
}V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 
The great wartime egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps will greatly increase your egg supply 
‘‘ Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry, and 
pigs.” Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 2 1b 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
HEASANT EGGS, £9 per hundred, 24- pe 
dozen. Day-old Chicks double—GAYBIRD 
PHEASANT FARM, Great Missenden, Bucks 
Phone: 58. 
PULLets: ~AUTOSEXING BREEDS. NEW 
BOOM IN POULTRY-KEEPING! Make full 
use of your extra food allowance and get in 02 
the ground floor! Immediate delivery spring 
hatched Pullets: Legbars, Dorbars, Cambars 
Buffbars, Brockbars. Hatching Eggs and Day-0lés 
at reduced price.—Write, ring, or call, RED 
LANDS PEDIGREE FARM, S. Holmwood, Surrey 
Dorking 73314. HN 
PULLETs. laying R.LR., B.L. x R.1.!.., 30/- each 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury le ving Ducks 
approval 
M, Tarvin 











28/- each. Carriage paid; three day 
rot with order.—IVY HOUSE FA! 
Chester. ea 

MART TURNOUT FOR SALE. fF 

rubber tyred Ralli Car; quiet p 
traffic._-Particulars, Price 95 gns. 
LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 


EDUCATIONAL 

PARE-TIME WRITING. If you a: 

in writing, FICTION, JOURNALIS 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEF 
pondence in spare time with ti 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the 
under the direct patronage of the | 
paper proprietors. Free advice 
“Writing for the Press,” from Applic 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C... 3 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
- THE GARTH, MONMOUTH 


In a magnificent position commanding extensive views of the lovely Valley of the Wye. 10 miles from Ross. 


The Residence, of red 
sandstone, is beautifully 
situated with its principal 
outlook to the West, 200 ft. 
above sea level and is in 
excellent structural and 
decorative condition. Hall, 
4 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms,2 bathrooms and offices. 
Main electricity. Central 
heating. Ample private 
water supply. 
ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS, shaded by 
specimen evergreen and other 
trees. Tennis lawn. Large 
walled garden. Greenhouses. 
Home Farm with good build- 
ings. Oakand larch woodlands. 


About 112 ACRES 


To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION at MONMOUTH in JUNE (unless previously sold). Particulars 1/- each. 
Messrs. J. R. Jacob & Pugsley, Abergavenny. Auctioneers: Messrs. RENNIS, TAYLOR & TILL, Monmouth and Newport; 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


SOUTH CHESHIRE 


In one of the most famous dairying districts in the world 
Whitchurch 4 miles, Chester 16 miles, Crewe 16 miles, Shrewsbury 23 miles. 


THE IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
MAESFEN, MALPAS, CHESHIRE, about 394 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF 322 ACRES. 
The Estate includes the Residence, Maesfen Hall, with outbuildings and gardens. 
3 EXCELLENT DAIRY FARMS (166 Acres, 70 Acres and 64 Acres). 
Small Holdings. Cottages. Accommodation Land. 
The Estate will be offered by Auction as a whole or in 25 Lots at the VICTORIA HOTEL, WHITCHURCH (Salop), 
on Friday, July 9, (unless previously sold). Particulars 1/- each. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Nicholl Manisty Few & Co., 1, Howard Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 


— 

















NORTH WILTSHIRE—CLOSE TO MALMESBURY 


In the Badminton Country and conveniently accessible from Bristol, Bath, Chippenham and Swindon. 30Cft. up facing due South. 


HILL HOUSE, LITTLE SOMERFORD AND 68 ACRES 


FOR PRESENT INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION LATER ON. 
A MODERNISED RESIDENCE OR HUNTING BOX 


The House was extensively 
reconstructed of local stone 
and brought up to date in 
1927, and contains : Entrance 
hall and wide main corridor, 
lounge hall (26 ft. by 9 ft.6ins.), 
drawing room (26 ft. by 20 ft.), 
dining room (20 ft. by 19 ft.), 
library (26 ft. by 18 ft. 6ins.), 
oak staircase, 12 bedrooms 
(9 with running’ water), 
4 bathrooms, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen and other offices. 
Main electricity. Good 
water supply (pumped by 
engine). Septic tank 
drainage. 
South terrace and _ lawn. 
Walled kitchen -garden. 
Orchard. Hard tennis court. 
Hunter stabling for 6. 2 flats and other buildings. Small farmery with cowhouse and 4 additiona] boxes. 2 cottages. 
5 paddocks with South aspect and 3 other fields (now partly under cultivation). 


‘rom the House and Buildings under requisition and the Fields which are Let, the Total Rents amount to £485. Low Outgoings. ] 
‘he Freehold to be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 4 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 


licitors : Messrs. Sanderson Lee & Co., Basildon House, 7-11, Moorgate, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. FIELDER & JONES, Malmesbury and Swindon; 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars 1/- each. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


__CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT siaiesa ieee LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


By direction of the Trustees of the late Robert Lyell. 


IN THE COUNTY OF ANGUS BY THE VALE OF STRATHMORE 
On the North March of Glamis. 


Kirriemuir ¥% mile. Forfar 5 miles. Dundee 16 miles. 


THE DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 
LOGIE 


Together w 3 the XVITH CENTURY MANSION HOUSE (a quaint and homely residence), policy grounds and the most valuable grass parks said 
oO “‘ in grass since 1770 and the earliest and best grass fields in the country with none perhaps anywhere in Scotland superior. 
The oddone ' is in the aggregate more French than Scottish in character and comprises : 3 reception rooms and smokeroom, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 servants’ bedrooms and excellent domestic quarters. 
Also the adjoining farms of MUIRHEAD and ROSEWELL the whole extending to a gross acreage of approximately 
600 ACRES 
AND PRODUCING AN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED RENTAL OF 
£2,078 PER ANNUM 
To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION first as a WHOLE and if not so sold then the MANSION HOUSE, INDIVIDUAL GRASS 


PARKS and FARMS in SEPARATE LOTS (unless sold previously by private treaty) by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at 
the ROYAL HOTEL, FORFAR, on FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1943 (not MONDAY, JUNE 7, as previously advertised), at 3 p.m. 


Particulars, price 1/- of ag Solicitors, Messrs. WILKIE & DuNDAS, Kirriemuir, Angus (Tel. 8/9). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31269), also at Northampton, London, Cirencester, Yeovil, Dublin, etc. 


CHISLEHURST, KENT 


Station % mile. London in 30 minutes. 350 ft. above sea level. 














& 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN 
ARCHITECT. 


SECLUDED GROUNDS, T! RRACE, 
LAWNS, WOODLANDS, EXTEN! ING T0 
ABOUT 


2 ACRES 
Accommodation (on 2 floors only) Hall, 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, housekeeper’s room and offices. 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN 
EXCELLENT ORDER 


CENTRAL HEATING AND CONSTANT 
HOT WATER. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Particulars of: JACKSON STOPS «& STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Fol. 8680) 





GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 








eee ROSS AND CROMARTY ON THE BLACK ISLE 


Inverness 10 miles. Dingwall 14 miles. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS IN THE KINGDOM 


THE ESTATE OF ROSEHAUGH (Vale of Roses) ROSS-SHIRE 
RENOWNED FOR ITS HIGH STANDARD OF FARMING AND WARM NATURAL FERTILITY. THE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO k 
approximately 8,000 ACRES ' 
and includes 43 Farms, many Feus, Site Rents and other Property comprised in the township of Avoch, and the valuable Salmon Fishing and 
netting rights in the Moray Firth at Ethie. The whole produces an actual and estimated rental of approximately 
£6,300 PER ANNUM 


Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION, first as a whole and if not sold then in three lots, viz.: 
LOT 1.—The LANDS OF SUDDIE, AUCTERFLOW, KILLIN and others to the North and East of the Estate, extending to approximately 3,200 
ACRES and producing an actual and estimated rental of £2,600 PER ANNUM, approximately. 

LOT 2.—AVOCH TOWN, FEUS, LONG LEASES, SITE RENTS and other Property with the FARMS of MURAILHOUSE, CRAIGLANDS, 
BENNETT’S FIELD and others ‘to the South and along the seaboard, in all about 3,200 ACRES, producing an actual and estimated rental of 
approximately £3,000 PER ANNUM. 

LOT 3.—The VALUABLE SALMON FISHING RIGHTS in the MOR AY FIRTH at Ethie, together with the mains of Ethie and other Farms 
extending in all to 1,600 ACRES and producing an actual and estimated rental of £700 PER ANNUM. 

By Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the CALEDONIAN HOTEL, EDINBURGH, on TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1943 at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated brochures, price 2/-, of the Solicitors: Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE & CO., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh 2 (Tel. 22273); Messrs. KENNETH 
BROWN, BAKER & BAKER, Essex House, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Te mple "Bar 2871). Or the Auctionee ts: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS 
AND STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269), also at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester and Dublin. 














Grosvenor 3112 WINKWORTH & CO. 


3 li 
ae 48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 


SUSSEX HERTS—Fevourite District 


23 miles a London. 
























A mile from a railway station, 2 miles from a small town, and under 10 miles from Lewes- 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE 


RESTORED AND MODERNISED JUST BEFORE THE WAR, OCCUPYING 
A LOVELY POSITION WITH GOOD VIEWS. 





3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices (including staff sitting room and pantry), 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 










MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. FITTED BASINS IN 3 BED, 
ROOMS. GARAGE. TOTAL AREA IS 


20 ACRES 
GARDEN, PADDOCK AND. WOODLAND. 
















INCLUDING KITCHEN 












FOR SALE 





PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 








(Usual Valuations) AN UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN AN OLD GA 
9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Basins in some bedrooms. »ntral 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1, heating. Main water and electricity. Garage for 2 cars. Beautiful grounc' (well 





kept). Good kitchen garden. 4% ACRES in all. FOR SALE OR TO B LET 
FURNISHED. Agents: : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., Mayfair, Londo, Wi. 


WILTS 


N y ‘tn cggaatg ted ea. "eo 12 ao, pay nee ne < soomtien rooms. Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. 
arage ‘armery cottages. y. CRES, INCLUDING PASTU 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD. — a 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028) 
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800 ft. above sea level. 4 miles main line station. 
. DEL. JN SPFUL GABLED XVIth Old-world grounds with tennis lawns, 
CENT? ©Y KESIDENCE built of stone-built gazebo, kitchen garden, 
ne iyne-tiled roof. It has paddock and arable land, in all about 
erest torical associations also 
i atures and fine oak 18 ACRES 
ception rooms, 6 bed- 
3 bath 
ieee TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
t Part central heating. Agents : Messrs. BRUTON KNOWLES 
ectr e 


water supply. AND CO., Gloucester; 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 


RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, ois) 
61 


mdary Residence and Wit. 


cottage. 








SOUTH OXON AND BERKS BORDERS 


Close to an old-world village, station and church. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


The substantially erected Residence was erected over 300 years ago and is situated on high ground above the River, 
commanding extensive views. 
It is approached by a drive with lodge at entrance and contains: Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 
10 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electric light and water. Telephone. Modern drainage. 
Well-appointed briek-built stabling, garages. 
The GARDENS AND GROUNDS are well laid out and include terraced gardens, enjoying beautiful views and studded with some fine 
old cedars. Well-stocked fruit and vegetable garden. Grass tennis court. 
In all about 4 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,844) 


SUSSEX, WITHIN A FEW MILES OF RYE AND HASTINGS 
THE LAND reputed to be some of the 


ENT MIXED FARM ! I 
best in Sussex, includes about 80 Acres 


F 213 ACRES pasture, 80 Acres arable, 43 Acres oak 
woodlands and 4 Acres apple orchards. 





\NNE HOUSE, standing re, 
ove sea level. 3 reception ; 
bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main electric light. 
\yater pumped by electricity. 
| BUILDINGS include Cow- 
for 25, Bull and Calf Houses, 
Dairy, Dutch Barn, etc. 


Three Cottages. 


Fishing in stream adjoining 
PRICE £11,000 


The herd of Pedigree Red Poll Cattle 
can be purchased. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
Was (40, 453) 




















— 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gettevten, Went, Landon, 
Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 N ICH O LAS ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) **Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





By order of Mr. Richard Roadnight. 


A VALUABLE FARM AS A GOING CONCERN BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY 


Only 3 miles from Reading. An established centre for the sale of Pedigree Stock. 


SALE OF A FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM 
SUITABLE FOR MARKET GARDENING OR A STUD FARM. WILL BE.SOLD AS A GOING CONCERN TO INCLUDE THE LIVE AND 
DEAD STOCK, GROWING CROPS, ETC. KNOWN AS 
TURNHAMS FARM, CALCOT, extending to 158 ACRES 
(A FURTHER 50 ACRES RENTED.) 
A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE, REMARKABLY FINE BUILDINGS WITH A MODEL COWHOUSE FOR 48 HEAD, BESIDES STANDINGS 
FOR 26 OTHERS. MODEL COTTAGES. 
Main electric light and water. The valuable Attested and Officially Recorded Shorthorn Dairy Herd includes 70 cows and the young stock. 
Highly farmed. Main Bath Road frontage. 
VACANT POSSESSION (except for 2 cottages). Which Messrs. NICHOLAS will SELL BY AUCTION at THE MASONIC HALL, 
GREYFRIARS ROAD, READING, on THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1943, at 3 o’clock. 


Illustrated particulars with Plan and Conditions of Sale may be had of the Solicitors, Messrs. DENNIS BERRY & CO., 114, Broad Street, Reading; 
and of the Auctioneers, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 




















station nd cat, =F, D, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. © Hish st, Reigate, 





Surrey. 
eeaaienens 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent — sevenoaks 1147-8. Reigate 2938 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF SEVENOAKS | UNRIVALLED POSITION | CHARMING LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
"3 Commanding glorious views. | Actually situated ona common. 





“a when delightful country home, originally an oast house. | MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER in the Seven- | Very convenient position, 8 minutes station, 
- . re hall, 2large reception rooms, 5 excellent bedrooms, oaks-Westerham area. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, Buses pass. This comfortable modernised Residence. 
athroom, ‘usual offices. Garage. All main services. FE 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, ete. Central heating. room, | in excellent order. 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 

| 

| 

| 


garage. Good cottage. Attractive but inexpensive gardens, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, domestic quarters. Cottage. 
About 13%, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 paced, ee. 2 a ACRES. FREEHOLD | Garageand flatover. Centralheating. Mainservices. About 
Further particulars: F. D. IBBETT, MOsELY, CARD & Co., ( E LET FURNISHED.) 5 AC Price Freehold £6,000. Vacant Possession. 
125, High Street, Sevenoaks. (Tel. : Sevenoaks 1147/48. } 


Further particulars: F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., Further particulars: F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., 


Station Road East, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 240). 45, High Street, Reigate (Tel.: Reigate 2938). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


SURREY HIGHLANDS WEST SUSSEX 


Glorious situation 600 ft. above sea level. enjoying full Southern aspect and panoramic views In one of the loveliest parts actually adjoining the South Downs. On the outskirts of 
of great beauty and extent. Under a mile of picturesque town and main line station with village and easy reach of the main electric a. a little over 1 hour from City and Vest 
service of fast electric trains to London. End. 


ARTISTIC COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE. A DELIGHTFUL OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUL :E 
LUXURIOUSLY FITTED Beautifully Modernised. 
ACCOMMODATION Lounge (23ft. by 18 ft.), 
a FLOORS ONLY. drawing room (22 ft. by 17 ft.), 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bed- dining room (21 ft. by 18 ft.) 


rooms, 3 _ bathrooms,  well- study (20 ft. by. 18 ft. )s = 
equipped offices. Garage for 4. sitting room. ‘‘Esse’”’ cooker 

2 Good Cottages (both let). ALL THE SITTING ROOMS 
Main electricity, gas and water. FACE SOUTH. 7 bedrooms, 
Central heating. Modern drains. 3 bathrooms, 3 maids’ rooms 
LOVELY GROUNDS including bathroom. , 
lawns, rose garden, pergolas, | E ’ 4 
specimen treesand shrubs, grass | Central heating. Main services. 
orchard and rough paddock, Garage. Gardener’s cottage. 

ABOUT | Good outbuildings. 


5 ACRES IN ALL FASCINATING OLD-WORLD 
A REALLY DELIGHTFUL 9 eg Pan 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 40 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


Further particulars from : Particulars from 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) —(8.33,429) _HAMPTON & SONS, L1TD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 


GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER AND HEREFORD | VIRGINIA WATER 


BORDERS Lovely position on the crest of a hill. 1 mile station. 40 minutes Waterloo. 
Easy reach of Cheltenham, Tewkesbury and Ledbury. FOR SALE 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED | A LUXURIOUS MODERN HOUSE 
A BEAUTIFUL XVith-XVIIth CENTURY MANOR HOUSE ieiaejeaiaiiaiii. se: ili 


EXPENSIVELY MODERNISED AND re EVERY MODERN | Fitted hand basins. Hardwood floors. Central heating. Main servic: 
CONVENIENCE } “‘Aga’’ cooker. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 2 bathrooms, etc- Lounge (31 ft. by 19 ft. 6 ins.), dining room, maids’ sitting room, 7 bed and dressing 
Electric light. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


LOVELY OLD-WORLD antag 6 OL PE KITCHEN GARDEN AND GARAGE FOR 3 OR 4 (Chauffeur’s Flat). 
Gardener’s cottage with living room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. 


3 ACRES IN ALL 
| WOODLAND GARDENS, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
RENT £400 PER ANNUM OPEN TO OFFER 5 ACRES 


Recommended by Apply : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) | HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (8.51,055) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) — 
































CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 perline. (Min. 3 lines.) 
FOR SALE WANTED WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 


DORSET. Sale of Land in beautiful position COunNTRY. WANTED, a small House of ENT. SEVENOAKS AREA. Wanted, ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 














near Lulworth. Freehold in 5, 10 and Character (neither a villa nor Victorian i C¢ I COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
i i = : , i 8 aracter. Labour-savin } t 
20 Acres each. Immediate vacant possession. —_sJated roof, nor in a town). Queen Anne for all an: sage tl Character. Labo wn saving, Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 
No — _ “oo “4 “no i. preference. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. High 6 family bedrooms, 3 reception, at least | NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 
Lulworth, From £15-£25 per Acre, No law UP:,, Main services. South aspect. Moderate- § hathrooms. 2 good cottages for chauffeur ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
u i. © Re yleh sized garden. No land. Within 6 or 7 miles and gardener, and excellent garage. Up to READING, CAVERSHAM 
one receipt of ra Spegtey ie ri! — a 000 perhaps A ae or 100 Aeres of ground or woodland an advan- and WOKINGHAM 
< ae Andover. £3, iven. / y—F. M.-J. ae - es 
EsTaTE OFFICE, Milton House, 4, The Plocks, Woodlands Manor, a Wiltuhive. es on hoe gag ne ta ong a BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
Blandford, Dorset. OUNTRY. WANTED TO PURCHASE moun odd 2. ? Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
SSSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. Lovely with immediate possession, Agricultural SURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
= country away from aerodromes.  Attrac- Estate, 100-300 Acres. Anywhere, except Ltp. have genuine Clients waiting to BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
tive residential farm, 127 Acres (30 grass), 4. and Southern Counties, but Northern purchase suitable properties. Please send full Windsor districts —Mrs. N. C. TUENELL, 
with stream. Beautifully placed House, (Counties and Southern Scotland preferred. details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- /F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc. 
A bese AS mg on « SS Modern House with not more than 8 bedrooms, __ borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel. : Vigilant2212).  Sunninghill, Berks.’ Tel.: Ascot 818- 819. 
2 Se ee ees with good farm buildings and at least ; 7 ; 
possession. Freehold £3,750.—WOooDCock AND 2 cottages. Price up to £6,000. Apply— RING-AMERSHAM AREA. Wanted So te DORSET 
, Ipswich. res Box 342. within 30 miles of London, North-west, Country Properties, wishful to sell, ar 
NOPTH WALES. Nice, small Sporting Country. Wanted to Purchase with  Tting-Amersham area, choice little Estate ’ 


x 4 h 

istate about 2S, 2 . , particularly invited to communicate wit 
4 a estate Of, about, 384 “Acres, including possession later, as may be arranged, up to 100 Acres, principally pasture, small but ty SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
Small Residence in Sussex, North Hampshire, 


first-class Shooting and Snipe Bog The moderate House with cottages, suitable for a who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
negate : : : ° Berkshire or South Wiltshire. The House 


choice selection of hunters and pedigree dairy ae 

Farms are all well let with good sitting ns fate OF ae ite E herd.—WM. McLunc, Chairman’s Walk. list of applicants. No sale—No fee 
Tenants. Small old-world Mansion in beau- ‘™ust be in good state of repair, facing South, 
not more than 4 principal bedrooms, modern 


a te ® t Barrow-in-Furness. =. and 8. ach on {COUNTIES 
tiful setting, approached by beech avenue oO epeto Rite ti * . The only complete illustrated Register 
trees of mature growth. Beautiful grounds and ee ve eee WEST OF ENGLAND. BUYERS (Price 2/6). Selected lists free. int 1 
a ~i i -itche ¢ > Jans sancal C é ‘g 4 “ . fy 
walled-in kitchen garden. Vacant possession TF rorarred. Full particulars with photos and WAITING for Country Houses, Cottages, Boswell & Co., F.A.1, Exeter. (st. 18 


of House and grounds. Own electric light Small Holdings and Farms. No fees unless 
Ms ar dese oe < sketch of grounds (which will be returned) to pa an EICESTERSHIRE and NORTH AN' 
plant and water supply. For full and further Soe 393. business done, then usual commission. Send L HOLLOW. AY, Price & CO. (R. GREES, 


particulars of these and other properties —— "+ * ae articulars, photos—DavRY & Co. (BRISTOL), 7 
apply—JOHN PRITCHARD & CO., Estate COUNTRY. Wanted to Rent on long or fe. 12, Guree Square, Bristol. BS I,), Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Agents Bangor,N. Wales, short lease, an Unfurnished Cottage or te hy Sertecongh. (Est. 1809.) 
RECEPTION AREA. OLD-WORLD House, within 100 miles of London. 3-5 bed- WOLVERHAMPTON (within 50 miles) HROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESI- rooms and modern conveniences essential. Wanted to Buy or Rent, or would Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
DENCE in reception area FOR SALE witb Bucks, Oxon, Berks and Hants preferred _ consider renting part of larger house, House —_ principal Agents—HALL, W ATERIDGE & ‘Owns, 
Possession. Charming situation, yet close to Box 391. with 7-8 bed, 3-4 reception, medern con- Lrp., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 
City and main line station. 3 reception, sun OME COUNTIES. Private buyer will veniences and few Acres land. Particulars ef ¢ a : — 
lounge, 5 bedrooms, Fully modernised. [Aq give up to £15,000 for a really good family | #00 photographsto—“"Mrs.K.,'c/oTRESIDDER + GHROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS (WN) = 
Attractive grounds and grass paddock. Youyse in the Home Counties, almost any-  4ND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. and WALES. Apply leading Property 
Capital outbuildings. The whole in good where within 50/60 miles of London, except Specialists—CHAMBERLAINE - BROTIERS AND 
repair. Particul: iy nee & WRIGHT, East Kent or low-lying districts. 10/11 bed- TO LET HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, ~ ‘ines). 
Estate Offices, Broadway, Peterborough. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. lovely Dé. pathrome the better,” Blectrie light sora SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CC NTIES 
>. ‘ seas athrooms | the +: ectrie light and EVON, SOUTH. 7 miles Totnes, 5 from JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, specialis 
tached Modern Property of unusual charm, central heating essential. Established garden Dartmouth. Exceilent Farm to be let, in High Class Residences and Esta, mall 
standing in delightful spot. 5 bed, balconies, with good trees. 2/3 cottages if possible. comprising about 87 Acres. Modernised of which are solely in their hands. rel. 700 
bath, panelled lounge, _2 reception, study, 100/200 Acres with home farm preferred, but thatched farmhouse, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
verandah. Central heating. Parquet floors. 20/30 Acres if giving adequate production, bathroom kitchen, etc. Main electricity. USSEX, SURREY, HAMPSH LE “and 
Inexpensive garden. Garage. Cost £3,850 would be sufficient. Fullest details and photo Telephone. Outbuildings. Accredited standard KENT. To buy or sell a Count © Estate, 
to build. Sacrifice at £2,750.—Box 390. : (returnable) to—Purchaser’s Advisory Sur- cowhouse for 18. Well watered, automatic House or Cottage in these countie _consll 
SUSSEX. Kseautiful part of Kipling’s veyors, Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & CO., 23, troughs. Stables. Piggery, etc. Rent £150 p.a. A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Thre: Bridges 
Sussex. Near very beautiful village. Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair View by appointment. Apply—Waycorrs, Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgam: :d_with 
Typical late Tudor Modernised Huuse and 6341, Reference “‘H’ ’). "No commission 5, Fleet Street, Torquay. JOHN DOWLER & CO., Petersfic Hants 
about 8% Acres. 3 soneation, peed otions, required from Seller in case of this particular (Petersfield 359). = 
7 bed and dressing, 3 well-fitted bathrooms. uyer. <TC NTIES. 
Excellent old farm buildings. Garages,  PYOME COUNTIES. ‘Urgently wanted to SHOOTING SOO DOOR Ree rstat: Age 
approach. “Central heating." Electric light. Ch oe Us to 10 ae Asotin ® = @HOOTING To Be Let. The S rting Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers DER 
Co.'s water. Freehold £5,500. Possession.— — § to 20 Acres. Sate Bucks, Oxon pochaea, Ss Rights over the West Park Estate, near TIES. ee, man = 
NIGHTINGATE, Mayfield, Sussex (Tel. 94). but not essential. Would consider House with Fordingbridge, Hants, for the season 1943-4, Pp . 
SUSSEX. KAdLt. Mixed Farm. 40 Acres land up to 100 Acres, if latter let. Price up or longer by arrangement. Area about 4,150 ORKSHIRE and NOR iB R i 
land. Has excellent building value. to £10,000. Particulars and photo, if possible, Acres (360 Acres woodlands, 3,800 Acres COUNTIES. Landed, Resid ial — 
Modern House. Companies’ services. Central to—‘* Lady J. D.,” c/o Messrs. F. L. MERCER farmlands). Keeper’s cottage available. Agricultural Estates. —BARKER, N = 
heating, 5 bed, 2 reception. Price £5,000.— AND Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: Regent Ap pply to—HEwetTr & LEE, Land Agents, Lewis, F.S.I., F.A.I., 4, Park Squa 
NIGHTINGALE, Mayfield, Sussex (Tel. 94). 2481). Idford, Surrey. Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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en 


5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





SURREY 


Near Si to Lo j 








4 Cheam Stations. Half an hour by train 
nidon. 





NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 
3 miles from Station. 

T? BE SOLD. A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL- 

TURAL ESTATE. Thousands of pounds recently 
spent on modernising the house, partly built in the XVth 
Century. 4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Garage 
for 6 cars. 4 cottages. Productive and well-stocked 
gardens. 9 FARMS. Beautifully timbered grounds. 
Woodlands. Near a famous salmon river. Grouse moor 
and rough shooting. About 2,000 ACRES. Particulars 
from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
Weeds 


(16,252) 





URREY. London 30 minutes. A Modernised Queen 
Anne and XIVth Century Residence. Lounge hall, 
3 reception, billiards room, excellent offices, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity and central heating. 

















HERTFORDSHIRE 


Near to Station. 


40 minutes to London. 


RR 




















‘R HOUSE. 3 
:ennels, 


ACRES FREEHOLD 


reception, 
Central heating. Main services. 5 car garage. 
3 superior cottages. 
ns. Tennis lawns, fruit, vegetables and park- 


eR & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 





10 bedrooms, Garage and stabling. 3 lawns. Vegetables, fruit, 5 glass- 


houses. Meadow. 10 ACRES. £3,600. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Charming old- 
£9,500 (OR OFFER) 


Regent 2481. 





beauty spot. 


VEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
to the Forest of Dean and Wye Valley. 


INTERESTING STONE-BUILT 


OVERLOOKING WENTWORTH 
Virginia Water. Station 1 mile. 
ODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 


A real 


Every 





= . Garages. 2 cottages. Attractive pleasure gardens. 2 % 
i orchards. Stabling and_farm buildings. 6 ACRES. | MODERN RESIDENCE built of excellent materials. 
eS rs, FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED. | : —- hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
USSEX. In Ashdown Forest. 35 miles to London. | 2 bathrooms. 
3 Oa ns eee ee iP heautifully situated Residence, with panoramic | CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY'S WATER SUPPLY. 
Aa » beth oom’, 2 staircases, Cote clectricity. | Views. Near bus route. 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
th “Central heating. Garage. Tennis poms 3 bathrooms, large room with oak floor. Main water and | Beautiful gardens, tennis court, sunk lawn, lovely rock 
e hon garden FOR SALE FREEHOLD, | “lectricity. Central heating. 2 garages. 3 cottages. Wood, | garden, vegetable garden. In all nearly 2 ACRES. 
i.) | IS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. ee CU ACRES. OR, SALE: | Golf near by. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
od eee Y iad urther particulars from : J NSON, 5, } ‘TT ern socer £ a > “ 
(16,308) | Street, WL. (13.758) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,151) 
F. L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL.OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
HIGHLANDS, OVERLOOKING SUFFOLK BARGAIN WOKING DISTRICT 
ASHDOWN FOREST NEAR THE BROADS JUST AVAILABLE. 
n Tunbridge Wells and Haywards Heath. EORGIAN HOUSE i aiiadiiee. Kaleb meen meen pene , 
. e ep ’ D oms, in faultless condition. L > 
TIA. BEPUIOn OF AN OLS Sueeex G 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Cottage. Cc Se aA Cunes 


hali, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. 
Main services. Garage (chauffeur’s flat). Beautiful gardens, 
fruit, vegetables and hot-house produce. 


1 ACRE. £4,950. 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Unequalled in to-day’s market. Rare opportunity. 
properties in yreat demand but unobtainable. 


reach TRING AND CHESHAM 


25 miles N.W. London. 





Similar 
Easy 
COTTAGE-STYLE 


AN OLD AND 
* “HOUSE of charming character, with a SMALL HOME 
(ARM attached. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 principal 

} is, 2 bathrooms, also a secondary House (6 rooms 

and bathroom), together with a bungalow. Electricity 

throughout. ‘50 WITH 55 ACRES 

Sole Agents : 


Piccadilly, W.1. 


paddock. 

JUST AVAILABLE. 

F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, ~ “ 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 
Regent 2481. 





| 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. | pasture. 
| 


F. L. MercER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | 
| (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


CTURESQUE PERIO 


I 
conceivable modern comfort. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, | P RESIDENCE. Hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms (with 
3 bathrooms. maids’ sitting room. Central heating. Main | 
services. 3-car garage. 2 cottages. Charming gardens and 
5 ACRES 


fitted wash-basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Barn. Outbuildings. 
Charming gardens, 

50 


Main services. Garage. 
Superior cottage with bathroom. 
tennis lawn, fruit, vegetables and 
ACRES. 5 


OR WITH 4%, ACRES £5.000. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
( dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Reg. 2481, 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 











3, MOUNT ST., 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





LONDON, W.1. 


THESE ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSES BOTH SITUATED 


IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF BISHOPS STORTFORD AND JUST FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





: 





TUDOR-STYLE. ENTIRELY UPON 2 FLOORS. Easy reach of station. Close 

~ to bus services. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CEN’ RAL HEATING. Garage. High position facing South. FULLY MATURED 
GARDEN S. MEADOW AND THRIVING ORCHARD. OVER 4 ACRES. ONLY 
£4,250. EXCELLENT GOLF. (9070) 








P'CTURESQUE OLD HOUSE, in little-known locality near several] quaint villages, 

2 large reception, 6 or 7 bedrooms, bathroom. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
POWER. COMPANY’S WATER. 2 garages and outbuildings. UNIQUE THATCHED 
COTTAGE (4 rooms). Shady gardens and 2 grass meadows. OUT 8 ACRES. 
£5,000 (or close Offer). HUNTING WITH PUCKERIDGE. (12,864) 





Further details of these and other Houses within easy reach of London can be obtained from: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











oxtonp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK quant 
; OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON - 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM THE VENDOR 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


PES!DENTIAL FARM of from 150 TO 300 ACRES, situated within fairly easy 
cess of London. Modernised House. 6/7 bedrooms, bathrooms, etc. ould 
‘arining stock, furniture, linen, silver, etc., at valuation, as going concern. 
os addressed to—THE PRINCIPAL, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford, will be 

1 ‘In confidence, if desired. 


WEST MIDLANDS 
i In an undulating, well wooded fruit-growing district. 
, "TRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, combining 
2 n historically interesting and icturesque modernised XIVth Century Residence. 
‘Wing rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. With ample outbuildings, 2 cottages and 


=R 171 ACRES of good land. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. FRESH IN THE MARKET. 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


$$ 
'N A PRETTY BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VILLAGE 
Marble Arch 52 miles. 
Mj ODERNISED GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
a ong ee RS Spe — oe domestic offices, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Miz ec " a . 
OY, ACRES. an = oe power. ain water supply. Telephone. 2 garages, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








In perfect order 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM THE VENDOR 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 

(2) INDIVIDUAL FARMS or BLOCKS OF FARMS for investment of College 
funds. Owners may remain as tenants or existing tenants will not be disturbed. 
(6) AGRICULTURAL ESTATE up to 4000 ACRES, on behalf of Trust. 
(c) FARM of 300/600 ACRES, between OXFORD and CHELTENHAM preferred, 
but other districts considered; either with possession or as an investment. 

Please reply to: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford, who are acting for the buyers. 


RURAL BERKSHIRE 
Main line station 2% miles. 

EXQUISITE MODERNISED SMALL TUDOR FARMHOUSE. Rich in 
Period features. Occupying lovely unspoiled position. 2 sitting rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and water supply. Telephone. Garage 
and stabling. Garden. Also 12 ACRES of rich et land (can be let off, if desired). 

PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 

Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


HAMPSHIRE-SUSSEX BORDERS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS AN INVESTMENT, WITH POST-WAR 
POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE. 
FINE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE. RESIDENCE OF QUEEN 
ANNE STYLE. 19 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, modern conveniences. Stabling, 
farm buildings, etc. Squash rackets court. 6 cottages. Woods, plantations and 
arable land, in all over 413 ACRES. 
QROSS RENTALS £650 PER ANNUM 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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arwoor ss = (GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) 


es 


68, Victoria St., 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.w.1 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 








WEST SUSSEX 


CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE 
AND 73 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Completely rural unspoiled position. Few minutes bus. 
Long avenue drive, under unique old lych gate. 


9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 
drawing room. 


DINING ROOM AND OLD MONKS’ DINING ROOM, 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. CEN’ 
HEATING. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


FARMERY WITH MODEL COWHOUSE. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS AND MAIN 
PASTURE. 


THE WHOLE IS READY FOR IMMEDi 











BOTH WITH OAK BEAMS AND PANELLING. OCCUPATION 
Recommended by Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KING AND CHASEMORE, Horsham, and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.2345) 
pr ped, 
GERRARDS GROSS Tel.: 2277-8 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LONDON 20 M' 





“* CHURCH FARM,”’—LOT 7. 


THAT PORTION OF 


THE FULMER HALL ESTATE 


SURROUNDING AND INCLUDING THE GREATER PART OF THE FASCINATING 


TYPICALLY OLD-ENGLISH VILLAGE OF FULMER 
in 24 LOTS 


AREA 94 ACRES INCOME £1,747 per annum 


DIGNIFIED 12 BEDROOM PERIOD RESIDENCE COMPLETELY MODERN! 


Bijou Farmhouse and Model Farmery. 21 Houses and Cottages. The Village Store and Ba 


Country House Sites. 


Illustrated particulars and plans (5/- per copy), from the Auctioneers, as above. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 


< 


|| 


ES 


AND 


SED. 


kery. 


TOC BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously Sold privately), on JUNE 17, 1943. 








Central 


FAREBROTHER, 


anes (Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, Londo 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4- 





SUFFOLK 


4% miles from Market Town. 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 2 garages. Stabling. 
ORCHARD, PADDOCK, ETC., EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
6 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £2,950 


Further particulars from the Agents 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,715) 





OXON-—GLOS BORDERS 


In a pretty Cotswold Village. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Attractive gardens 


with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
4 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Details from Owner’s Agents: 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,55! 














weesouereno ——-s BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY cate 








THIS CHARMING OLD RECTORY 
Beautiful position, 300 ft. up. 
FACING SOUTH, OVERLOOK- 
ING RIVER OKEMENT. 
A mile from 2 —. et and 
between EXETER N- 
STAPLE. ALL ON. 2 FLOORS. 
Main electricity. 
Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Stabling. Garage. 
Gardener’s flat over. Nice old 
gardens, well timbered and walled. 
Paddock. 
54%, ACRES 
(A further 16 Acres glebe land 
available.) 
FISHING IN THE RIVER ADJOINING. FREEHOLD ONLY £3,000 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 








SURREY, NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD 


PICTURESQUE LITTLE PERIOD 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
Part dating XVith Century 
Full of oak, open fireplaces, etc. 
Modernised and with main water, 
electric light, fitted basins, centrai 
heating. Hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Pretty gardens, orchard. 
Nearly 2 ACRES 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 
owing to business change of plans. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950 ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. View Quickly 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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ee a 
Mayfair 6341 
wit JOHN D. WOOD & CO. xe 


23, BERKELEY _ SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








VALLEY OF STRATHMORE, ANGUS | 


Situated in the centre of one of the most highly productive agricultural districts in Scotland between Glamis and Newtyle. 


THE WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF BALKEERIE 
3ALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (if not previously sold privately) at the ROYAL HOTEL, FORFAR, on JUNE 17, at 2.30 p.m., in the following Lots: 


1.-NORTH NEVAY FARM WITH BALKEERIE HOUSE, ABOUT 401 ACRES - - - UPSET PRICE £15,000. 
2.-EAST NEVAY FARM, ABOUT 422 ACRES - - - - - - - - - - - - = + UPSET PRICE £11,000. 
ALL AS AT PRESENT OWNED AND FARMED BY T. A. WEDDERSPOON, Esq., OF CASTLETON. 


Both farms are fully mechanised 

and equipped, including main 

electric light. Purchasers will take 

over crop and implements at fixed 

prices, also engagements of farm 
servants. 


POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN 
.ON JULY 29, 1943. 


Illustrated particulars and plan, 
with full schedule of cropping and 
details of implements are available 
on application to the Auctioneers. 





Titles and Articles of Roup can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors: Messrs. MCNEILL & SIME, W.S., 46, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


In the Basingstoke area. 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


lounge and 4 reception. 





18 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, Main electric light and water. 
ABOUT 660 ACRES 
SOLD WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


For further particulars apply: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Central heating. LODGE AND 10 COTTAGES. 


TO BE 
(60,282) 











Regent 
4304 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, w.1 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
Inieautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS 
Within easy reach of Chard and Taunton. 
Occupying an outstanding position 80O0ft. above sea | 
level and commanding extensive views. | 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT BUNGALOW | 
RESIDENCE | 
with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. | 





COLCHESTER AND HALSTEAD 


In delightful country near to a village and within 4 miles of a 
main line station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 





Central heating. Electric light. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Excellent outbuildi including Dairy, Loose Boxes, Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
Cowhouse, Barn, Garage, etc. \ ; ; 
Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, enclosures of | Charming well-matured en oe garden, orchard, 
pastureland, in all etc., ina 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
For Sale at Moderate Price. 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE, ONLY £2,950 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2352) Agents : 


(17,362) 








NEAR BERKHAMSTED 
In the centre of the beautiful Ashridge Country, with walks 





DEVON (between TOTNES and KINGSBRIDGE) 


and riding over about 4,000 Acres of National Trust land. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


contains hall, lounge, dining room, loggia, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with iavatory basins, h. & c.), bathroom. 


Main water, electric light and power. 


Garage. Loose boxes. 


Pleasure gardens, well-stocked kitchen garden, paddocks, 
etc., in all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Owner’s Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(M.2361) 





Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 


bathroom, etc. 
Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 


Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
etc. In all 


ABOUT 6% ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 


Full details from : OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2244) 


| Further particulars from: 


2 MILES OF TROUT FISHING IN RIVER 
HARBOURNE 


Capital Small Farm 


including Stone-built Residence, 5 bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, modern bathroom. Splendid set of stone farm 


| buildings and well-watered land, the whole in a ring 


fence and extending to ABOUT 84 ACRES. 
ONLY £3,300 


OSBORN & MEROT eb as 


above. 2344) 








TO! TENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. — 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1I. 
siaieicdil 4685) 





By direction of Almina Countess of Carnarv 





Adjoining North Gate, at end of Camlet Way ne Beech Hill, 10 minutes from Hadley Wood "station (L. & N.E. Rh y.), within easy — of High Barnet 
Underground Station and Nos. 134 and 303 bus routes to Hadley Highstone. 
Catalogue of ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
Chippendale Tables, William and Mary Stool, Queen Anne Dresser, sumptuous Settees and Easy Chairs. 
MODERN BEDROOM APPOINTMENTS in figured Walnut, Mahogany and Brown Oak. 
COSTLY WINDOW DRAPERIES in silk damasks, linens, a ane» all big yt linings, down cushions in silk cases, down quilts and pillows. 


ANKET: 
R.G.D. RADIOGRAM. BUSH RADIO. COLDSPOT AND FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERATORS. Singer’s Sewing Machines, Bicycles. 


FINE BOKHARA CARPETS AND RUGS. Axminster and Wilton Carpets and Rugs. 
RGICAL AND MEDICAL EQUIPMENT. 


SILVER, GLASS, 
Surgical Gowns, Linen, Rubber Beds and Cushions, etc. 


CHINA, PICTURES, BOOKS, etc. 


su 
_ MAPLE & CO. will SELL the above by PUBLIC AUCTION on the PREMISES on MONDAY, JUNE 7, 1943, and 2 following days, 


at 11.30 a.m. each da 


y- 
VIEW DAYS.—Friday and Saturday, June 4 and 5, from 9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p 


Catalogues (price 6d., post free) of the Auctioneers : MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and 5, Grafton ‘Street, W.1 (Tel. : 


Regent 4685) 
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OROSVENOR 80.. LONDON, W: WILSON & CO. | Orcevenr 














QUEEN ANNE MANOR IN HAMPSHIRE | a a 


<TC 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED CHOICE RIVERSIDE HOME 


WITH FINE PANELLING, | In a delightful locality. : 
CHOICE FIREPLACES, OAK “Es 
FLOORS. BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MOD&RN saci 


ALL IN PERFECT ORDER AND 

THE SUBJECT OF ENORMOUS 

EXPENDITURE JUST BEFORE 
THE WAR. 


HOUSE IN SPLENDID ORDER 


| 
with all modern conveniences. Main services 4 d 
| 


central heating. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 ¢ 


High petion, spmaiont for Andover e 











Newbury. reception rooms. 
9 bedrooms (4 more in annexe), 
6 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, BEAUTIFULLY LAID OUT GARDE? ; 
fine old barn adapted as music room. 
Main electricity. Radiators throughout. Stabling. Garage. - Cottage. 
Garage for 4. Chauffeur’s rooms. ; 
bling. THE PROPERTY HAS A LONG FRONTA # 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS. TO THE THAMES ON ONEOFITS PRETTIE 7 
Hard court. Swimming pool. REACHES. 
PASTURE AND WOODLANDS. 
FOR SALE WITH 125 ACRES ABOUT 30 ACRES FOR ALE 
adn oh Waar. boty a. Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W 1 
——e 
ee, 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS vacanom 


SALISBURY, ROMSEY & RINGWOOD 
TO AUCTION JUNE 9th, 1943 THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE CAPTAIN FORESTER. WITH EARLY VACANT PossE SION 


THE HURDCOTT HOUSE ESTATE, SOUTH WILTS 
7 miles a the City of Salisbury on the Main West Road to Exeter and Taunton. Good bus services and express trains. 


A VALUABLE OASIS OF GREEN SAND AMID THE CHALK HILLS, in one of ¢ :¢ most 
beautiful and productive valleys of this delightful county. Including: 


THE ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT SOA RESIDE?CE 
A MEDIUMI-SIZE COUNTRY HOUS 
of great character and charm with modern conveniences situated _ pata ings of 
great natural beauty and finely-timbered park and grounds of 70 ACR 
The Estate, which is all in hand, covers an area of 


1,025 ACRES 
with the mile of Trout Fishing in The Nadder and a lake (wildfowl) and 

2 EXCELLENT FARMS (250 Acres and 300 Acres each) 
in good heart and condition with ) pire ene in hand. VACANT POSSESSION 
21 CHARMING SMALL HOUSES AND’ COTTAGES are of a character natural to the 

countryside 

VARIOUS HOLDINGS AND ACCOMMODATION LOTS. 
120 ACRES OF WOODLAND IN LOTS, owing some of the ie te TIMBER it is 
possible to grow: also GOOD MEADOW LAND. Which WOOLLEY & WALLIS are 
instructed to SELL in LOTS, at the RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY, at 12.45 p.m. 


Full particulars from: The Land Agent, HuGH O. JoHNson, Esgq., F.S.A., 3, Wood Street, Queen Square, Bath ; the Solicitors, Messrs. EYRES & BACKHOUSE, 24, Queen Square, 
Rath; or the Auctioneers’ Offices at Salisbury (Tels. : Salisbury 2491, Ringwood 191. Romsey 129). 


IT 1S MANY YEARS SINCE AN OPPORTUNITY OF THIS NATURE HAS ARISEN IN THIS BEAUTIFUL PART OF WILTSHIRE. ; 




















bus service to main line station 
(Waterloo in the hour). 
3 reception, cloaks, 6 bedrooms 
(basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electricity and water. Central 
heating. 
2 GARAGES. 
NATURAL GARDEN. 


"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
Grosvenor 2861. a "Telegrams: “ Cornishmen, London” — re —_ 17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. _ i 

HOUR LONDON (SURREY) £5,000 6% Acres SURREY-HANTS BORDER ; 
Bus passes. 1% miles station. Quiet position. 2 mile village. On a hill with good views and with q 


es | XVTH CENTURY HOUSE. 

Restored, enlarged and 
modernised. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Main water and electric light. Gas. 
*“Esse’’ cooker and hot water. 
Telephone. Garage. Stabling. 
Outbuildings. Inexpensive gardens, 
kitehen garden, orchards and 


paddock. Possession on completion. FREEHOLD ABOUT 
Strongly recommended. 


< 2 ACRES, £4,000 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley 
Street, W.1. (18,130) Inspected by: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., as above. 

















CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 

, ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE -_ 
With unique views over Poole Harbour and the Purbeck Hills. 
REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, tiled bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room, cloakroom, etc. Garage with air raid shelter 
beneath. Central heating. Electricity and gas throughout. 


Very well-stocked garden of % ACRE, backed by pine- 
woods. The whole standing high and in perfect condition. 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


including black-out curtains and fitted carpets throughout, 
electric fittings, new gas cooker and gas hot-water boiler. 
Everything modern, new, and of the highest quaiity. 


Apply: BARGRAVE DEANE GRAY, Solicitor, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 




















FORTT, HATT & BILLINGS, raz CLAUD AUSTIN, rv. 
3, BURTON STREET, BATH. Bath 4268. LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Tel. : ¢ pe 
SOMERSET ON THE THAMES—NEAR HENLEY 


About 6 miles from Bath. A MINIATURE S ?W- 


This FINE OLD COUNTRY PLACE 
HOUSE to be let partly 

Furnished or Unfurnished, standing EXQUISITE MOD iN 
in its own Park of about 12 ACRES, RESIDENCE 


with unspoilt views. 6 reception, 

15 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 

rooms. Central heating. Companies’ 

electricity and water. Inexpensive 
gardens. 


7 bedrooms, all with wa vasins, 
bathroom, 2/3 reception. ‘Ag@ 
cooker. Central heating. 0-8 
electricity. 3% ACRE with 


Garages and outbuildings. direct river frontag 


Full particulars of: Fortt, HaTT 
AND ee, . Burton Street, 
atn. 





Slipway. Garage for 4. bling. 
For price and full particulars apply : CLAUD AUSTIN, as above. - 
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YO sare HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 ; KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegracas: 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 —— 


« Estate, Harrocs, London,’* : 


, a 
UNIQUE RESIDENCE IN SMALL PARK c.3 


Only about 12 miles from Town, yet amidst delightful surroundings, near a Kentish common. 
THE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


IS _ FITTED REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE, 
POLISHED OAK FLOORS THROUGHOUT, 
PANELLING, ALSO eaee HEATING EVERY- 








3 reception, sun lounge, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Electric light and main -services. Garage (4 cars.) 

PLEASURE GARDENS, LAWNS, KITCHEN 

GARDEN, SPINNEY, 3 nt a PARKLAND, 
IN ALL ABOUT 


25 ACRES 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 58.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


About 400 ft. above sea level. Absolutely rural surroundings. 


ARTISTIC RESIDENCE “4 = 
WITH PLEASURE GROUNDS AND FARM. * 
Beautiful neighbourhood, convenient to village and about 
25 miles from London. 
The RESIDENCE has 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Garage. Co.’s electric light. Central heating. 
SECLUDED PLEASURE oer WITH LAWN, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, SIT TREES 
WOODLANDS, IN ALL COV ERING ABOUT 


17 ACRES 
FARMHOUSE, OUTBUILDINGS AND 
ABOUT 91 ACRES WOULD ALSO BE 

SOLD. 


HARRODS LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


I 

















PROBABLY THE BEST BARGAIN IN THE MARKET. PRICE ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 


BUCKS AND NORTHANTS (BORDERS) c.2 


In delightful country. Convenient for village. 7 miles County Town. 
A GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM including a GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





— With 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 a maids’ me room. Main electricity. Complete central heating. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
Well water with electric pump. Garag Loo boxes. Cowhouses, etc. Cottage of 6 rooms. WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS, ‘TOGETHER WITH AN AREA OF PASTURELAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
_ |i 32 ACRES 
: INTERSECTED BY A BROOK. 


In addition there is a picturesque block of SIX GEORGIAN COTTAGES let on Weekly Tenancies producing £50 per annum. 
Tenants paying Rates. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


HASLEMERE AND MIDHURST c.2 


Amid quiet and lovely hill country, yet only % mile from local buses. 


COMFORTABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 

About 500 ft. up, facing South, with pleasing prospect 
over surrounding country. 

3 reception, 1 double and 5 single bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, maids’ sitting room 

MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. GARAGE. 

WORKSHOP. SS S COTTAGE WITH 

3ATH 


MATURED GARDENS, paddock of about 5 ACRES, 
and an area of woodland, in all about 


15 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,500 . 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


SPUR OF THE CHILTERNS c.4 


50 minutes from Town. Walking distance of station. 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Architect designed with entrance and lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms. 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
complete offices. 

BUNGALOW FOR MARRIED COUPLE. GARAGE 
AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 





























— 
_ Companies’ mains. Partial central heating. ‘‘Aga”’ 
: i ; cooker. Secondary residence also available. 4 ; ‘ Soee 
ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS. ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 
c.4 are m SAGE 
NORTH CORNWALL | ¢4 | WEST SUSSEX & HANTS BORDERS NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX c.3 
t situation. a Fog ete views of the coastline. | 1 mile of station. woo ee: route. High and healthy Choice position in one of the best parts of the neighbourhood, 
urrounded National Trust land. situation Hatensive views. . # a stats several first-class 
prison y TTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. Hall. on high ground, acai poem yy and several first-class 
; Lonnas RESIDENCE of unusual design. | panelled billiards room, 2 or 3 reception, 6 bed and : . 
‘ge, sitting and dining rooms, 4 double bedrooms, | dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, offices. Garage for 3 cars. EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED -RESI- 
e eee 2 staff bedrooms (all with fitted basins and | Bungalow with 4 rooms. Company’s electric light and DENCE of Artistic Design. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
: l oe large bathroom, 3 w.c. 8. Good garage water. Modern drainage. DELIGHTFUL YET INEX- 3 bathrooms. Main services. Double garage. LOVELY 
‘Kho. Electric light. Company's water. Tele- | PENSIVE GROUNDS, LAWNS, HERBACEOUS | GARDENS, INCLUDING TENNIS LAWN, EXTEND- 
odern drainage. 2 ACRES OF GROUND. | BORDERS, KITCHEN "GARDEN, WOODLAND. In ING IN ALL TO ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE 
OMMENDED AS SOMETHING REALLY UNIQUE. | all about '3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents : 
. H Recommended by : Messrs, SWANNELL & SLY, 3, Maxwell Road, Northwood 
ARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. | HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. 19): and Harrops Ltp., (C€.3), 62/64, Brompton 
= el. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806 ; | (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.L., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 
k. ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 





SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I, 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Within easy reach of good main line station. 


IN FIRST-CLASS 
READY FOR 


ORDER 
IMMEDIATE 
PATION. 


AND 
occlU- 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


WITH ALL CON- 
AND COMFORTS. 


COMPLETE 
VENTENCES 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent offices. 


All main services, Central neating. 


For particulars and order to view apply: 





DORSET 


1 mile from a good Golf Course. 7 miles from Bournemouth, 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD 


RESIDENCE 


STANDING BACK FROM THE ROAD, 


AND IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


THROUGHOUT. 


MODERNISED 


3 bedrooms, dressing room, well-fitted bathroom, lounge 
(19 ft. 6ins. by 17 ft. 6 ins.), dining room (17 ft. 9 ins. by 
13 ft. 6 ins.), kitchen with “‘Ideal’* boiler. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


POWER. COMPANIES’ GAS AND WATER. 


GARAGE. GREENHOUSE. WORKSHOP. 


LARGE PRODUCTIVE GARDEN, WITH CROQUET 


LAWN, VEGETABLE AND FRUIT GARDENS, 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


Lyndhurst 6 miles. 
Course. 


Cadnam 2 miles. 34 mile from Golf 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


WITH WELL-CONSTRUCTED HOUSE 
Containing: 9 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. Acetylene 
gas. Central heating throughout. 

Stabling. 2 cottages. 


Garage. Small farmery. 


PLEASANT 
GARDENS. 


GROUNDS, 
LAWNS, 


PRODUCTIVE WALLED 
ORCHARD, PASTURE LAND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
23 ACRES 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land 


Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


41, miles from the Coast. 


3. EXCELLENT 
TAGES. 
FOR 


MODERN OT. 
STABLING. GAE AGRE 
3 CARS. VINERY. 

DELIGHTFUL 
OLD YEW 
KITCHEN 


GROUNDS. INE 
HEDGES, LA Ng, 
GARDEN, PADD( °Ks, 


11 ACRES IN ALI 


COST PRESENT OW jER 
£16,000 


BUT REASONABLE OFF) RS 
WOULD BE CONSIDER) D, 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, 


WILTSHIRE 


Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the 
North Towns. Swindon Station 3% miles, with good service 
of trains to London, 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED 
AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS AGO BY PRESENT 
OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, 


excellent kitchen and offices, 


| CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER 


AND DRAINAGE, 2 GARAGES. 
STABLING AND LOOSE BOXES, 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS 
AND OTHER LAWNS, ROCKERIES, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For_further particulars and orders to view apply: Fox 


AND Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





Within easy walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 


Standing well back from the road on 
sand on gravel soil. 


A PICTURESQUE 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


erected under Architects’ supervision 
in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum 
amount of sunshine. 


The accommodation comprises 4 prin- 

cipal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 

room, drawing room (20 ft. 7ins. by 

14 ft. 6 ins.), dining room, sitting room 
kitchen and offices. 


DORSET 


8 miles from Bournemouth. 


Companies’ gas and water, Ma‘n 


electricity. 
Constant hot water supply. 
Garage with inspection pit. 


Beautifully timbered grounds wi’) a 

splendid variety of shrubs, rhodc ‘en- 

drons, flower 8, lawn and ki! :hen 

garden, the whole extending to an °rea 
of about 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £4,700 FREEH( “D 


For detailed particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICE 
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No. 1 of Series 
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} WON DERS--.DAIRY WORLD 
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The revolving platform of the 
Rotolactor, shown above, 
holds 50 cows and 50 Alfa- 
Laval Milker units. Whena 
revolution of this platform 
has been completed, in 
12} minutes, 50 cows are 
milked. The operation of 
the Rotolactor is continuous. 


CHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 









1e ‘rst of a series of 
i gives you some 
conditions at the 
rdon Farms, Plains- 
New Jersey, where 
; 1,500 cows three 
y by the Rotolactor. 























COMBINE- RECORDER 


\lfa-Laval Co. Ltd., Great West Rd., Brentford, Middx. Phone: EALing 0116 (6lines) 





MAP SERIES 
No. 1 


— 


ETTER Engines 


have always played vs, SAPPHIRES 
<_ - 


a prominent part in SAPPHIRES 
supplying the power 
s requirements of the 
primary industries of 
\ustralia. We lock for- 
ward with confidence 
to the future and to re- 


| AU USTRALIA 
Bis Ths Broce 


newing valued and close 
associations through 
our good friends and 
representatives :—~ 


wine wi COLDS" PeaRis I 
] Timer Hun & FRuit | 
Dons C coppee | 





Copyright Design 


a UTH WALES. Buzacott Wolseley Pty. Ltd., 7-11, Market Street, SYDNEY. 
/URENSLAND, Busacotts (Queensland) Ltd., 443, Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
/KIA, The Ridd Co.(A ustralia) Pty. Ltd., 167-169, King Street, MELBOURNE. 

ot. \\ AUSTRALIA, Flower Davies & Johnson Ltd., 413-417, Murray St., PERTH. 
H AUSTRALIA, S.A. Farmers Co- op. Union Ltd., 36, Franklin St., ADEL AIDE. 


ETTERS LIMITED, LOUGH BOROUGH, ED _ AND. 
1 ustralian Office: 368-374 Collins weenenid MELBOURNE, Cl 6.44 


mor 














rer 


Cashmere Tweed, 
nches wide, in 
‘al soft shades of 
nor grey, is 61/10 
yard (43 coupons). 


































Vrite for patterns to :— 


ACQMAR 
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“* Krupps’”’ says he 
“© Are all that they’re 


yt 


—and Weston MAKES the biscutt 


Jim's back from Essen \ 
2 





There are times—many times—when 
the R.A.F. ask just for a hot drink and 
afew biscuits. Which means that the 
R.A.F. need a lot of biscuits. 


For all who have to fight or work 
hard and long, biscuits hit the target 
well and truly! Particularly Weston 
Biscuits. 


All Weston Biscuits are good. The 
finest ingredients obtainable—the most 
modern methods of production—ensure 
it, always. 


Weston Biscuits mean quality for 
your points and your pence—and 
quality is to-day more than ever the 
best policy when you are buying food. 


WESTON Biscuits 


MADE BY THE LARGEST BISCUIT MAKERS IN THE EMPIRE 














Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


in original OLD FASHIONED 
FLASK 





Unsurpassed in quality 

although _ restricted _in 

distribution by scarcity of 
old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 





































Step out of doors 
wearing a pair of DOLCIS 
CASUALS and you have 
to admit that walking is 
a joy. Made up in soft 
unlined leathers with 
contrasting calf platform 
and wedge to give you 
extra support, they are 
as smart as they are 
practical * * * © « 
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ALWAYS 


THERE IS A DOLCIS STORE IN EVERY LARGE TO\'N 





(NR SON ETE ne 


Mean ery tt a5 
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Marcus Adams 


MRS. ALAN GRAHAM WITH HER DAUGHTER 


Mrs. Graham, who is the wife of Captain Alan Graham, M.P. for the Wirral division of Cheshire, and the 
only child of Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Du Plessis, of Muizenberg, Capetown, is working for the Polish Children’s 
Rescue Fund. Her little daughter’s name is Jeanne Louie Irena 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
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° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





“GIVE US THE TOOLS ” 


NXIOUS as everybody is to give the new 
Minister of Town and Country Pian- 
ning a fair chance and to see the 
Ministry of Works and Building carry- 

ing out without too hasty criticism the pro- 
gramme of “‘pre-emergency”’ organisation for 
which its many “‘study’’ committees have been 
set up, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the growing complication of bureaucratic con- 
irivance is already stifling all those sources of 
enterprise without which we cannot possibly 
face the main problems of physical reconstruc- 
tion. Since the second reading debate on the 
Interim Development Bill tuok place every 
great body connected with the business of 
building has protested that its members are 
paralysed by the refusal of the Government to 
come to decisions on vital matters. The warn- 
ings have mounted up day by day from archi- 
tects, building trades employers and employees, 
and from civil engineers. The President of the 
Master Builders’ Association put them compre- 
hensively when he said quite plainly: “It is 
quite useless for the Minister to urge that it is 
high time authorities should begin planning if 
we are not to lose this great opportunity of 
reconstruction which the war has provided. 
Before either he or the Minister of Health can 
urge local authorities to purchase land and to 
proceed with planning, the Government’s policy 
as to acquisition of 1and must be stated un- 
equivocally. Let the Government decide the 
fundamental principles so that the work can be 
got on with.”’ 


Many Members of Parliament who took 
part in the housing debate said exactly the same 
thing on behalf of the cities and districts they 
represent. Mr. Maishall spoke for Sheffield, 
Mr. Thorneycroft for Manchester, Mr. Silkin, 
Sir Percy Harris and Mr. H. V. Willink for 
London. From the country Mr. Lipson spoke 
for Cheltenham and Mr. Anderson for White- 
haven. Their approach to the many problems 
of reconstruction was varied, but in effect they 
all said: “‘Give us the tools and we will finish 
the job.’”’ Without asking for the impossible, 
surely something can be done to preserve all 
the enthusiasm and energy which undoubtedly 
exists and to give it serious direction and aim? 
What applies to the building trades and the 
local authorities applies equally to property- 
owners large and small, and to all those indeed 
who will be responsible for the part which 
private enterprise must surely play ina gigantic 
programme of new building. While the local 
autnorities are pleading for reassurance as to 
the finance of re-building, private enterprise— 
equally uninformed—is likely to fight shier and 
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shier of the idea of house-building and property 
ownership. 

The case of a Suffolk rural district council 
which jibbed at the idea of producing four 
cottages under the Government’s latest scheme 
for housing rural workers is by no means as 
unreasonable as it sounds. Local authorities are 
all in the same boat. Mr. Norman Tiptaft, 
chairman of the Birmingiam Reconstruction 
Committee, has recently pointed out that the 
only orthodox methods of finance for recon- 
struction appear to be either loans to local 
authorities or a considerable increase of grants 
in aid. ‘‘On neither of these,’’ says Mr. Tiptaft, 
“has any responsible Minister made a satis- 
factory statement. With great respect to those 
engaged in working out priorities, no such 
priorities can be much use until we know some- 
thing about the financial methods to be em- 
ployed. In Birmingham we have already under 
consideration schemes amounting to a hundred 
million pounds. Our total requirements may 
well be five hundred millions. But what is the 
use of our considering priorities or working out 
schemes until we know something about our 
financial commitments ?’’ How in such circum- 
stances, and without such knowledge, it might 
be added, can the building trades or local 
authorities or private enterprise be expected to 
make any serious preparations for the future ? 


CROP PROSPECTS 


LTHOUGH it is too early to speak with 
certainty, there is every promise of large 
fruit and grain crops this year, though they will 
probably not be as large as last year’s. The risk 
of late frosts cannot yet be ruled out, and there 
is always the risk of pest troubles. Nevertheless 
pears, plums, and apples are now fairly well set, 
and gooseberries and red currants are coming 
along well. Wheat has made what may fairly 
be called spectacular progress during the past 
few weeks, but in some parts of the country, as 
we write, it is looking yellow and showing clear 
signs of nitrogen deficiency. This is probably the 
result of the heavy winter rains which washed 
out considerable quantities of nitrates, followed 
by such good conditions taat plants grew rapidly 
and are now exhausting the remaining supplies. 
Now, then, is the time to apply nitrogen to 
cereal crcps. Late application, unless it is 
followed by severe drougat, has certain advan- 
teges over early applicaiion. It increases grain 
yield without a corresponding increase in straw 
and the accompanying danger of lodging. Nitro- 
gen applied late is also much less likely to 
increase eyespot, the fungus disease which rots 
the base of the straw and is a frequent cause 
of lodging; it is fairly prevalent this year. 
Unfortunately nitrogenous manures are not 
always available in these days, but where they 
can be bought they should be put on as soon as 
possible to cereal crops which need them. 


THE GIFT 


F I could weave you a carpet 
Dappled with light and shade, 
Made of the mists and the sunlight, 
And the spirit of leaves and rain. 
If I could put into the making 
All I have ever made; 
All that I know and have suffered 
Laughter and jov and pain. 
If, in this gift I could give you 
All that I am and could be, 
Then I would give it you gladly 
For the love you have given me. 


HENRY CHRISTOPHER. 
SPORTING ART 


HE topic has been revived of a national 
collection of Sporting Art. It has been 
urged before in these pages that the nation that 
begot the conception of sport in its present 
sense, and still to some extent orders its life 
according to the healthy ideals of the field, 
ought to accord to the art which sport inspired, 
and which records its ‘“‘ideology,’’ no less im- 
portance than to historic portraits or the 
pioducts of industry. The transitional years 
after the war must see either this project 
realised or the opportunity pass, probably for 
ever, from the realm of the practicable. 










Wootton, Stubbs, Ben Marshall, their cop. 
temporaries and followers, are, in their Tealm 
supreme artists, their subjects and methods rich 
in the English spirit. But it is neither fair no, 
logical to court comparison of their works with 
masterpieces of esthetic art: the a Pproach 
to genre pictures, and their appeal, are cifferent 
But a strong case can be made for a 1ational 
collection, in the true sense of the epithet, in 
which the scale of values is not the scmewhat 
alien one of pure zxsthetics but the “folic” scale 
of national traditions. The foundations for sy¢) 
a collection still exist in such private co lections 
as the late Sir Jeremiah Colman’s 0: cricket 
pictures, and many of hunting, raci.g, ang 
coaching. A delightful reminder of this homely 
art is provided by an exhibition of old English 
sporting pictures now to be seen at ° 1¢ Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery, New Bond Stree, 





















































































































PESTS AND CARTRIDGES 


HE shipping position and the obvious 
necessity to increase our hon e-grown 
supply of food has many implications. One js 
the equally obvious necessity of destrcying the 
pests that batten on our crops. Woo ~pigeons 
and rooks and grey squirrels are among the most 
predatory; they badly want shooting and un- 
forcunately there are not too many ¢ rtridges 
with which to attack them. So it is essential 
that holders of game licences should spend some 
of those cartridges on the shooting of pests, 
even at the risk of not being able to replace 
them when more aristocratic quarry comes in 
season : shooting them relentlessly aid with- 
cut intermission in and out of the game season, 
lest the loss inflicted by vermin should have 
to be made good by the risking of seamen’s lives, 
Once upon a time the Cockney sportsman, who 
shot or at any rate aimed at anything or every- 
thing, was the favourite butt of the comic 
artist. To-day such a sportsman would be doing 
a national service and setting an example to his 
detractors. 



























SHELLFISH FOR POULTRY 


N 1916 the Board of Agriculture found that 
bracken roots could be ground into a flour 
from which eatable bread could be made. The 
discovery does not seem to have been tho- 
roughly exploited (since both pigs and badgers 
eat bracken roots, at least a good dog food 
might have been prepared), but a less ambitious 
or far-fetched idea in the current Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries deserves 
a better fate. One of the Ministry’s naturalists 
points out the high value, as poultry food, of 
various lesser shellfish to be found on the shore. 
Mussels, cockles, common periwinkles, dog 
winkles, common limpets and slipper limpets, 
the shore crab and other small species of crab 
are the chief material mentioned. These and 
similar ‘‘small deer’’ should be immersed in 
boiling water for a few minutes, and the harder 
shelled kinds should then be crushed with a 
garden roller. Small shellfish are rich in protein 



























(of which there is an acute shortage, for poultry) FF rs 
and they have also a useful iodine content Fy 
Further, the actual shells, when crushed, make a, 
excellent grit for laying hens. Naturally such F 





concentrated food as shellfish should form only 
a part of any ration—say 10 to 20 per cent.— 
and a beginning should be made wit! evel 
smaller quantities. Those in a position to collect 
and use these rich poultry foods are warned 
that enquiries should be made about 'y-laws 
and restrictions—possible private ownership 0! 
mussel-beds, local defence orders about the 
beaches, and so forth. 










A GREAT AGRICULTURIST 
EADERS will wish to associate the 






selves 





Rete Ane 






with us in congratulating Sir John —_ussell 
on being awarded the Royal Society « Ars 
Albert Gold Medal. It is the highest av rd 0 





this eminent body: last year it was co. erred 
on Field-Marshal Smuts; in 1941 c M- 
Roosevelt. Sir John is retiring this yea {rom 
the directorship of the Rothamsted ! «pet 
mental Station, which he has occupie sic 
1912: a generation during which farmin;, pra 
tice has been revolutionised and the fe 1¢ 
Rothamsted grown world-wide 
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Humphrey Joel 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N his article on the vitality of seeds in the 
issue Of May 7, Mr. T. C. Bridges discusses 
the possibility of the London rocket of 
the Great Fire period re-establishing itself 

on the bombed areas of the City after some 
300 years, and also he raises the much-disputed 
question of the length of time for which some 
seeds will retain their power of germination. 
onstantly obtaining evidence that seeds 
do germinate after very long periods of 
dormancy, On a stretch of road in this part 
1 the world which was straightened just 
before the war there have appeared on the 
bare sides of the new cutting a number of very 

ye plants of the needle furze, which constitute 
such a striking floral display that motor cars 

those with botanical tastes pull up 
jerk, to the consternation of those 

1e plants are about 3 ft. in diameter 

high, are a blaze of bright golden 

1 the whole cutting is covered with 

> peculiar part about it is that this 
f‘urze does not grow anywhere else in 

, and the question is : where did the 

> from if they were not lying dor- 
he soil until the excavation brought 
le surface ? 
Libyan Desert provides striking 
{ the length of time for which seeds 
heir fertility, as in the heart of this 
ste, which is practically rainless, there 
haps once in 20 or 30 years a heavy 
‘ local cloudburst. The area on which 
‘ falls is usually some 16 square miles 
id immediately afterwards grass and 
plants of many varieties spring up all 
¢, covering the desert with greenery. As 
cords are kept, or could be kept, as to the 
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date of the last fall in any one area, it is 
impossible to say how long these various seeds 
retain their vitality, but from observation in 
the various oases I should say that 30 years 
is the minimum. 


* * 
* 


HE date stone is probably the longest-lived 

seed of any variety, which is not remarkable 
in view of its extreme hardness and the imperish- 
able nature of its shell. Here, again, it is pure 
surmise as to the length of time the date seed 
will remain alive, but I would put it at some- 
thing like a thousand years. My reason for 
thinking this is that if any comparatively 
unpopulated portion of the desert should obtain 
a thorough soaking for some period, through 
a new well being bored or some such cause, a 
thick crop of young date shoots will spring up 
in every direction. They will come up so thickly 
and evenly that it is difficult to believe they have 
not been carefully planted. These shoots have 
sprung up from date stones which the passing 
Bedouin have spat out after eating the fruit, 
and when one takes into consideration the smal] 
number of Arabs eating dates who pass that 
way in a year, one realises that it would take 
something considerably longer than a dynasty— 
the recognised method of measuring time in 
Egypt—to account for the number of shoots 
one sees. 


r is the exception when one is fishing for 
the day to be quite uneventful, and I 
saw on the opening of the season this year that 
which I have never seen before on a southern 
river—the mayfly out in some numbers on 
May 1. I admit that with a name like mayflv 
the insect should appear on the first day of the 
month, but from the fragmentary and unreli- 
able records I have kept, I see that the earliest 
date on which I have noticed a hatch of this fly 
previously—a hatch as opposed to a stray 
individual—is May 10. On the big dapping 
loughs of Connemara it is usually very much 
later. 

The first specimen I saw on the opening 
day this year was a very lucky insect indeed 
as, while I was talking to the river keeper, 
I saw it crawl out of the water up a projecting 
rush and remain drying its wings within half 
an inch of the surface of a stew pond containing 
several hundred ravenous yearlings who will 
take everything on sight from very gamey 
horseflesh upwards. Later on in the day, when 
a half-hearted sun tried to warm things up in 
a most unseasonable north-easterly wind of 
nearly gale force, I noticed several others skirling 
along on the surface of the river, but as is usual 
with the first appearance they were ignored by 
the trout as being repellent-looking and 
inedible giants, though the wagtails, swallows 
and martins had better memories apparently. 

It has been a queer early spring in many 
respects,/as the great hatch of grannom, on which 
we rely for the first ten days’ sport at the 
opening of the season, happened on April 15 
this year, and to put up a grannom now is to 
be hopelessly out of fashion and treated with 
the contemptuous indifference. 








RITING recently on the Scottish Border 


reminded me of that other _ border, 
far too little known, which divides England 
and Wales. One can find much rare 


beauty and historic interest on the road between 
Chester and Newport, although neither is actually 


on the border. 


We get our first Welsh memory at Pulford, for 
here stood the castle which was defended by Sir 


Thomas Grosvenor against Owen Glendower. 
Gresford church owns one of the ‘‘Seven Wonders 
of Wales’”’ in its fine peal of eight bells; the other 


‘* wonders ”’ 


steeple, and Snowdon. Gresford was the scene of 
The Angler in Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 


Acton Park, under the placidities of a county council 
building, conceals the fact that it was the birthplace 
The colliery town of 
Wrexham is by-passed, but the industry is apparent 
Here, Owein Cyveilog, Prince 
defeated the English and gave us the 


of the infamous Judge Jeffreys. 
far as Ruabon. 
of Powys, 
lovely Welsh song The Hivlas Horn : 

To the lion defenders of Gwynedd ’s fair shore, 


as 


Who rushed to the field where the glory was won, 


As eagles that soar from their cliffs to the sun 
might be taken as a motto for our airmen to-day. 

Oswestry, a pleasant town, owes its name 
to the fact that St. Oswald, King of Northum- 
bria, was slain here by Penda, King of Mercia, 
in 642, near the present church. An eagle flew 
away with one of Oswald’s arms, dropped it, 
and a spring gushed forth at the spot, which 
may still be seen; its water is still as good for 
sore eyes as in the days when it was regarded 
“‘miraculous.”’ 

Southward now past Sweeney Hall, the 
home of Major Parker Leighton, M.P., which 
was a stronghold of Nonconformity in the 
seventeenth century. Conventicles were held 
there and in the grounds there are graves of 
three Nonconformists of that period. Beyond 
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THE WELSH BORDER 


are Llangollen bridge, Overton church- 
yard, Pistyll Rhaiadr, St. Winifred’s Well, Wrexham 
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AN ENTRY INTO WALES : 


it is the pool of Llyn-clys, of which the tale is 
told that a king refused to listen to an early 
missionary from Gaul, so the earth opened and 
swallowed him and all his court. The palace 
and all that it contained still lie at the bottom 
of the pool—according to tradition. 

There is another old story about Llanymy- 
nech Hill, nearly two miles further on. One day 
a blind fiddler walked into a cave which had 
been a Roman copper-mine; he has never been 
seen since, but his fiddle can still be heard o’ 
nights—after “‘closing time’’ or by the imagina- 
tive. 

We are now in pleasant, characteristic 
Shropshire country. Pool Quay got its name 
when the barges came up the Severn; in the 
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GROSVENOR BRIDGE, CHEST JR 


church porch are some carved stones from 
Strata Marcella, the Cistercian abbey which 
stood just a mile along the road. \Velshpool, 
in spite of efforts to prove that it is the Welsh 
“‘Poole,’’ got its name from the pool in the 
adjoining grounds of Powis Castle. The Wishing 
Stone, in the churchyard, was_ probably a 
Druidical altar. The town hall has an original 
statue of Justice, carrying the sword in her left 
hand. Had this been the Scottish border we 
should have taken it as a reference to the Kers, 
who were a left-handed family, but there is no 
trace of the Lords of Powis having been so 
affected. 

Past the oak-studded slopes of Powis 
Castle, anciently, and still, ‘“‘Red Castle” on 
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POWIS CASTLE—OR “RED CASTLE”—ON ITS TERRACED CRAG 
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VALLEY OF THE WYE, HEREFORDSHIRE. A VIEW TOWARDS 


its terraced crag, we turn off the main road for 
Church Stoke, where there is a good portion 
of Offa’s Dyke, built about 784 from the Severn 
to the Dee. Quite possibly it existed at an earlier 
date and the Mercian king only improved it. 
Offa was a mighty monarch in many ways. He 
gave us the first penny; it was made of silver 
and 240 went to the Saxon pound. It was 
practically the only English coin till 1343, when 
Edward IIf introduced halfpennies and far- 
things by the simple process of putting a cross 
on the penny, when it could be halved or 
quartered. A little thing, but life is made up 
of such. 

In the ninth century Egbert sentenced to 
death any Welshman who crossed the dyke, 
and two centuries later Harold ordered that 
any Briton found on the wrong side of it should 
have his right hand cut off. That dyke was as 
fearsome a thing on the Welsh border as 
Hadrian’s Wall was in the north. 

Compact and happy Bishop’s Castle lies 
just to the right of the road. Then comes some 
grand hill scenery through Clun, where there is 
a splendid Norman church, well restored by 
G. FE. Street in 1877. There are some remains 
of the castle which was the ‘‘Garde Doloreuse”’ 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Betrothed, part of which 
he is said to have written at the Buffalo Inn. 
"he whole district around here is full of me- 
mories of the ancient Britons, who seem to 
have peopled it thickly. The next few miles 
give one a sharp taste of the border hills, with 
much excellent, out-of-the-world scenery, cross- 
ing the side of Caer Caradog, where Caractacus 
m 's last stand against the Britons. Beyond 

the lovely Redlake Valley and then 
ton, with its serene air of remoteness from 
the cwentieth century. 

\‘tev two miles of climbing there is another 
ength of Offa’s Dyke, and then the 
5 past the quaint little church of 
to Presteign, the most easterly point 

» Which Leland reported in the six- 
‘tury as “‘very celebrated for corne.”’ 
nS chief interest centres on John 
’, who presided over the court which 
d Charles I; he lived at what is now 

His brother built the picturesque 
-white house which is now the Radnor- 

is, and two rooms in it are still shown 


comes 


300d and pretty road leads to picturesque 
ley, with its timbered houses: there is a 
carved font of 1120 in the church. A mile 


further on, at Willersley toll, we join the main 
road from Hereford to Whitney, which was a 
stronghold of the Lollards in the fourteenth 
century. They were the followers of John 
Wycliffe; they opposed celibacy, the chastity 
of the nuns, the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
the prayers for the dead, the confessional and, 
above all, the temporal power of the Church. 
At one time they had the support of half the 
people of England and had not the victories 
of Henry V in France turned the nation’s 
thoughts in other directions they might have 
precipitated the Reformation by 150 years. 

We have now reached the Wye Valley. 
Clifford Castle, on its banks, has the reputation 
of being the birthplace of ‘Fair Rosamund,” 
the mistress of Henry II. The stately ruins of 
the castle, lately repaired by the Ministry 
of Works, are not of that in which she 
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Will F. Taylor 
THE BLACK MOUNTAINS 


was born, but of one built 150 years later. 

The country is now very peaceful and very 
pleasant into Hay (a place of Roman origin 
and on the actual Border) whose castle on 
a knoll above the river is still inhabited. 
St. John’s Church has had a varied life. 
Founded in 1234, it ceased to be a church 
in 1540 and after that it was successively the 
town lock-up, the fire station and a shop. In 
1930 it was restored to its original purpose. 
The Three Cocks, a famous old coaching- house 
which has been in the hands of the same family 
for generations, is known to most Border 
travellers; just beyond it and Gwerneyfed 
Park we leave the main road for Talgarth, 
beautifully situated beside a lake, which was 
the royal residence of Brychan before the 
Normans came. It is specially popular with 
convalescents because of its pure air. In the 





HAY CASTLE, STILL INHABITED 
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churchyard lies Howel Harris, the great 
Methodist preacher, who, in 1756, when this 
island was anticipating invasion, marched 


through England singing hymns mixed with 
popular songs of the period and raised a force 
which was a forerunner of our Home Guard. 
There is a beautiful climb up the green 
slopes which cover the side of Myndd Troad, 
with some remains of Dinas Castle at the top, 
then an equally charming run down the valley 
of the Rhiangoll, with the Black Mountains 
towering on the left, through picturesque 
Cwmdu. The eleventh-century church tower, 
obviously built for defence, was left untouched 
when the rest of the church was “‘remodelled”’ 
in 1830; within the church is a stone with the 
inscription Catacus hic jacit Filius Tegernacus, 
which is believed to have come from the Roman 
station a mile away. Then down through 
Tretower, another comely little village, where 
the Ministry of Works is making a wonderful 
job of reconstructing (rather than merely 
restoring) the 600-year-old courtyard house of 
the Vaughans. Crickhowell occupies a delight- 


VERYBODY who is not hopelessly old 
in mind has a secret love of making 
lists; lists of cricketers of all time to 
play against an eleven from Mars; 

lists of favourite people, though this passes 
with extreme youth; lists of favourite books. 
I still remember the scorn and hatred with 
which at my private school, I regarded those 
who in their lists put King Solomon’s Mines 
above Tyveasure Island. I gave Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s work a high place myself, but above 
Treasure Island—well, well I hope those mis- 
guided creatures know better by now. I think 
that people in the United States retain this 
childlike and harmless taste, for I observe that 
the newspapers there annually choose an 
all-American football team and compose other 
lists of the same sort, and lately there has been 
chosen an all-American golf course. An old 
friend, changed by war into a sailor, and so in 
the habit of crossing the Atlantic, has just sert 
me a list from an American journal, complete 
with coloured pictures of the 18 chosen holes. 
I have been browsing over it very happily 
and trying to recognise the very few holes 
which I have seen with my own eyes. 
* * * 

The choice has been made by the Green- 
keeping Superintendents’ Association with the 
help of a well-known architect, whose surname 
is Jones and whose initials are R. T., but who is 
not the one and only Bobby. It is, I am in- 
formed, a championship course in every respect, 
6,678 yds. in length and the holes represent 
(in all) 15 different States. I imagine, with all 
respect to them, that the selectors have tried 
to please as many people as possible because 
there is not more than one hole from any one 
course, not even the tremendous Pine Valley. 
They say that they have chosen each hole 
“primarily on the basis of natural beauty, 
geographical distribution and its national 
fame as a tried and true test of major tourna- 
ment golf’’; further, that they desired to ‘have 
represented in proportion the three main schools 
of golf-course architecture—the penal, the 
strategic and the heroic.’’ As to this last school 
[ am a little vague, but there is a picture of a 
big bunker at Augusta (Bobby Jones’s course 
in Georgia) which helps to explain. The bunker 
extends for the whole length of the picture and 
vanishes, still sandy, in the distance; it looks 
as if the bunker at the fourth hole at Westward 
Ho! were nothing to it. 

One thing I notice with sadness and even 
with disapproval, namely that there is no hole 
from the National Golf Links. This must surely 
be a mistake and is due perhaps to that motive 
of “geographical distribution.’’ The selectors 
were afraid lest Long Island should be too 
largely represented, or that is the best excuse 
I can make for them. There are, in fact, only 
three holes that I have ever seen, which is not 
surprising; one from Pine Valley, one from the 
Country Club at Brookline (ever famous for 
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ful situation under the lee of Crug Howel, 
with the ruins of a Norman castle on a much 
older site. The flannels celebrated in Humphrey 
Clinker are no longer made here. Past Nevill 
Court, the great seat of the Marquess of Aber- 
gavenny, we run into that town, already 
described in CountTRY LIFE, and continue along 
the Monmouth road to Llanvihangel-Gobion, 
where we turn south for Usk. 

It is a famous salmon centre, forgetful 
nowadays of the time when it was an important 
Romano-British village. Its castle, going back 
to the twelfth century, is now a picturesque 
ruin. The church was originally part of a 
Benedictine nunnery. Crossing the bridge we 
come to a lovely run past Llangibby to Caer- 
leon, with little to suggest that it was once the 
Roman city of Isca Silurnum, the metropolis 
of South Wales and an archbishopric before the 
coming of the Saxons. Tennyson spent some 
months here and selected it as the home of 
King Arthur. The place is believed to have 
been founded by Sextus Julius Frontinus in 
75 A.D.; and there is a strong opinion that it 
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was here, when he came in 958 and 969 
King Edgar was rowed by the Welsh princo, 
and not at Chester. ‘‘King Arthur's Roun 
Table’’ has been excavated by the Ministry ,; 
Works to reveal the Roman amphitheaty. 
267 ft. by 222 ft.; it is the only Roman amphi. 
theatre in this country which has heen thus 
exposed. It dates from about 80 to 100,» 
These ‘“‘round tables”’ of the British king whig, 
crop up in various parts of the courtry wer 
probably used by the ancient Britons in thei, 
agricultural festivals and then worke | up int) 
the Arthurian romances. St. Cadoc ; Church 
stands on the site of the Forum. 

At the Hanbury Arms, as we eave th 
village, there is an ancient dog-spit; then s¢ 
Julians, the Elizabethan home of the erberts 
is passed on the way into Newport. - hundre( 
years ago the town had only 1,000 in! abitants: 
now it is the commercial capital of Mj snmouth. 
shire, and the great port for the coal from the 
Welsh valleys. But its history ¢5¢es back 
almost to the Conquest, when Rober:, Earl o( 
Gloucester, built the first Castle Newydd here. 


» that 

























AN ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Francis Ouimet’s victory over Ray and Vardon), 
and one from Lido, the astonishing course 
designed by Mr. C. B. Macdonald and made 
by sucking up sand from the sea by mighty 
engines and spreading itin hills and valleys upon 
a piece of flat marshy ground. 

There is one thing that would strike any 
British golfer who could look over my shoulder 
at these vividly coloured pictures, namely, that 
the prettiness — and the holes are extra- 
ordinarily pretty—is mostly of a lush, inland 
type with plenty of trees and little of the 
bareness and bleakness which we associate with 
many of our most famous courses. This is 
natural enough because the United States have 
courses by the sea, but very few, I believe, of 
what we should strictly call seaside courses. 
I have been refreshing my memory of the 
eclectic 18 holes which Mr. Simpson and Mr. 
Newton Wethered chose in their book, The 
Architectural Side of Golf. They treated the 
inland courses far from ungenerously, for they 
gave them six holes out of the 18. On this 
all-American course there are only four which 
appear to be “‘seaside’’—one from Lido, one 
from Cypress Point, and another from Pebble 
Beach, both in California and one from Bel 
Air in Florida. 

Let me add at once that the hole at 
Cypress Point is marine with a vengeance. 
Never have I beheld anything so awe-inspiring. 
In the foreground of the picture are four golfers 
on the tee, looking small and _ frightened. 
Immediately in front of them is a vast stretch 
of bright blue sea with one or two little rocky 
islands in it, and beyond it is a tall, grey, rocky 
cliff. Beyond that again in the far corner of 
the picture is the green with tiny, scarce visible 
figures on it. No doubt enchantment lends 
distance to this view and the hole cannot be 
quite so terrific as it appears but it has an 
“alternate 200 yards ocean carry.’’ When I 
first read that I assumed that this was the 
shortest alternative, in which case I should 
remain on the teeing ground for ever; but I 
think I was wrong and that there is something 
a little less formidable for the weaker brethren. 
However, some ocean has got to be carried by 
everybody. 

os 

That brings me to another point, namely, 
the evident affection that American architects 
have for water hazards. At six out of these 
18 holes blue water plays a more or less 
prominent part in the picture and there is a 
seventh which is called a “water hole,’’ though 
the lake is not shown. Comparatively mild is 
what I might irreverently call a pond at Dallas, 
in Texas. [t reminds me pleasantly of the tenth 
at Worplesdon and has the right accompani- 
ment of black fir trees. Positively appallirg is 
the lake at Cherry Hill, a Denver course—a 
carry apparently even longer than that at 
Cypress Point. Quite lovely is another Cali- 
fornian hole, the eighteenth at Pebble Beach, 





“a tough 540-yard par 5 with alterrate routes 
and the Pacific Ocean along the lef: fairway,’ 
It looks tough, especially at the end of the 
round and I can see no alternate ~oute that 
would be of any use to me. Incidentally, Pine 
Valley has some alarming water hazards and 
one green jutting out into a lake, but none of 
these are here depicted. We certainly do not 
go in for water on this scale. Think of our 
famous water hazards—the burn at St. Andrews 
(over which a fortunate ball may jump), or the 
Suez Canal at Sandwich (which is a black ditch 
with a turf wall behind it.) Size is, to be sure, 
not everything; the Swincan burn has done 
much damage in its time so has the winding 
Barry burn at Carnoustie, so have the stygian f 
waters guarding the home green at Westward 
Ho! Yet, generally speaking, we in this country 
do not have the same admiration, for water on 
the heroic scale; in the matter of lakes I can 
only think offhand of that at the sixteenth at 
Stoke Poges. It is true that water’s bark is 
generally, so to speak, worse than its bite, but 
I am disposed to think that we take too high- 
brow a view of it; apart from its picturesquenes: 
it is alarming and it is now and then very gov! 
fun. Perhaps our point of view is a kind »i 
sour grapesism because we have not enoug 
lakes. 
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The modern fashion in architecture favour 
a considerable number of one-shot holes, # 
compared with the two at St. Andrews, 10 
example. This eclectic course has five one- 
shotters and five, 1 find, is also the numbe! 
chosen for their ideal by Mr. Simpson and Mr. 
Wethered. The English selectors have take 
rather the shorter holes of the two and there 
I respectfully applaud them, as it is one 0! 
good qualities of a short hole that it should bi 
sure. Of course, where there are five of them 
it is desirable that there should be a variety 1 





















length and the five American holes chose! 
measure respectively 150, 170, 193, 210 ani & 
236 yds. I must say that 236 yards represen’ 
rather a severe “par 3” and this particular 
hole, the tenth at West Sulphur Springs | 
West Virginia, has in addition a raisec plateal FF 
green. It looks eminently “tough” and +f 
wonderfully pretty. 

One more little point and I hae done. 
There is a general impression that 091 mos & 
courses the homecoming half is the harder a 
The American selectors have acted on thi # 
belief and of their 18 holes they hav. chose! 
only three from the “front nines.”’ Mr. >imps0" 
and Mr. Wethered do not go so far as "115, but 
of their course 12 are home-coming h: °s. No : 
doubt it is generally fiercer work on the’ 3Y back ; 
and for this eclectic game the second pd * 

shitects & 





one almost unfair advantage in that < 
always try to excel themselves in the ! 
a seventeenth hole. They are a fien 
and like to overthrow us when we at 
threshold of victory. 
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By LAWRENCE P. GARROD, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 


Professor of Bacteriology in the University of London, Bacteriologist to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 


i country awaits a pronouncement 
from ‘ne Minister of Food which may 
}. ala some measure of compulsory 
rn. asteurisation. Ir the meantime 
yv such proposal is being voiced 
of the Press to an extent ard 
rich imply that it is not alto- 
ct of individual opinions. 

isation of milk is opposed by 
ses Of people. The largest of 
ws Nor even pretends to know 
‘he subject, but simply regards 
of milk as unnatural and pro- 
babl s. ry. This attitude is intelligible 
enous .,a 3t. .t ofa second class, that section 
of th ¢ -yig trade to which compulsory 
paste cis: 10m pells increased expense, both in 
plant enc in its skilled operation. The trade 
i includes producers who take both 
a pri eir herds and every precaution they 
: them free from infection, and believe 
lic is so good as not to need pasteur- 
is belief is sometimes well founded 


oppo: itiol 

jn some § 

in a mal 
gether the °ro 
The « .ste 
three me Ci 
these neit T 
anything 00 


al roc in 


cant 
that 
isatl 


and mes not. In a recently published 
autobi ical account of farming, the 
auth ore vho was a T.T. milk producer 


and sa} ery hard things of pasteurisation, 
descz er consternation when contagious 
veared in the herd. The sole cause 


abortion : 

of her : and despondency was the effect on 
the herd cad its milk yield; she gives no hint 
even of being aware that the germ of contagious 
abortion can be conveyed to human beings ia 


milk and may cause a prolonged fever. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


The third class of opponent may be de- 
He 


scribed the conscientious objector. 

usually objects to a great deal more besides— 
certainly to what is called “‘vivisection”’ and to 
vaccination or any other form of immunisation. 


The clue to his attitude of mind is a total dis- 
belief in germs, and a hatred of anything con- 
nected with them. This attitude is fanatical, 


deeply rooted, and inextricably confused with 
general principles of conduct. To call his ob- 
jections conscientious is no exaggeration; I 
knew an otherwise intelligent woman who 
looked upon giving distemper vaccine to a dog 
as a sort of sacrilege. These people are vocifer- 
ous and organised; their societies are well sup- 


ported in funds mainly by people who wish to 
see the use of animals for scientific purposes 
abolished. Their propaganda is a serious obstacle 
to progress in improving the nation’s health. 
Pasteur was the founder of medical micro- 
biology, and one of the greatest benefactors of 
the human race, but his name is anathema to 
these people, and anything connected with it 
they execrate. If they do not believe that germs 
cause disease, why bother if they are killed in 
milk? The conscientious objector is not always 
honest enough to use this simple argument 
which is in fact his whole case, but must delve 
in medical literature for evidence to bolster up 
his case. The pitiable confusion which results 
when a prejudiced and uninstructed reader 
picks out items which suit his purpose’frem a 
vast choice in all the medical journals of the 
pot 20 vears or more may be imagined, al- 
‘hough no layman can actually perceive it. For 
shi verversion of the truth the pamphlets, 
( , lectures and articles by people of this 
erst son are unequalled by anything with 
m acquainted. 


» THE EXPERTS WRONG? 


it be said at once that there are a few 
who oppose pasteurisation, and natur- 
nest has been made of their utte1ances. 

a very small minority, and as far as 
they include no one with the special 
-se of the sciences of nutrition and of 
.O8y which is necessary in order to form 
“Judgments on the various aspects of 
‘oject. On the other hand, the whole 
¢ of expert medical opinion is in favour of 
‘urisation; it is the declared policy of the 
sh Medical Association, of the Royal 





Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, and hes 
been urged in successive reports of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health. 

The issue is therefore a very simple one: 
are the experts wrong? I find it incredible that 
a layman with perhaps no scientific training 
and certainly not even the barest acquaintance 
with microbiology should be prepared to contest 
the judgment in a matter clo:ely involving this 
subject of leading authorities in my profession. 
Medical science has passed that stege of 
development in which it is liable to any gross 
error on questions of fact, and its achievements 
should carry conviction of this to anyone. 


SOME ARGUMENTS ANSWERED 


Milk is a complex material, but the human 
body and its behaviour when attacked by 
swallowed micro-organisms are a good deal 
more so, and it will easily be understood that 
reckless statements about them are more easily 
met by flat denials than by reasoned argument 
involving technicalities. It may nevertheless 
be possible briefly to indicate wherein lies the 
error of some of the assertions which have been 
made against pasteurisation. 

It is a common type of argument to quote 
a reputable observer who has shown that an 
added milk ration improves the nutrition of 
children or animals, and because he happens 
to have used raw milk, to advance this as proof 
of the value of raw as distinct from pzsteurised 
milk. It means nothing of the kind; such a 
conclusion would be justified only if another 
group of children or animals equivalent to the 
first in size and in every way had been given 
the same milk pasteurised and found not to 
thrive like the first. It need hardly be said that 
no such result has ever been obtained; there 
is in fact only one study on record in which the 
effects of raw and pasteurised milk on children’s 
growth have been compared on an adequate 
scale, and the effects were indistinguishable. 

It is freely stated that calves and other 


. animals either cannot live at all on pasteurised 


milk or fare badly on it. There are unfortunately 
defective experiments on record which give 
some support to these statements. Tests of this 
kind are not as simple as they may seem, and 
many factors affect their results which are apt 
to be overlooked by some investigators. It is 
a bad experiment, for instance, when the raw 
milk used comes from specielly fed cows and 
the pasteurised is simply bought from a shop, 
and is of unknown origin and age, yet an experi- 
ment so conducted is often quoted. In observa- 
tions on calves, both groups have been herded 
together, allowing the group protected against 
tuberculosis by pasteurisation to acquire it by 
contact with the other group instead. Many 
animal experiments disregard the fact that milk 
is not a complete food after the first few weeks 
of life, or the unsuitability of cow’s milk for 
other animals; the disastrous effects attributed 
to pasteurised milk in rats are due to the gross 
deficiencies of cow’s milk as such a food for 
that animal. In properly conducted tests 
pasteurised milk has been shown to be as good 
a food as raw milk, and in that it safeguards 
against infection, a better. 


THE FACTS ABOUT VITAMINS 


Vitamins figure largely in these arguments. 
The facts about t!em are simple. Milk contains 
Vitamins A, B, C and D; of these only C is 
affected by pasteurisation, rather less than half 
being lost. Milk is in any case a poor source of 
this vitamin, which has always been given 
additionally to babies in the form of orange or 
black currant juice, and is obtained by older 
children from both fruit and vegetables. It is 
often said that the “‘disease-resisting’’ vitamins 
are destroyed in milk by pasteurisation; the 
vitamin concerned in resisting microbic disease 
is A, and it happens that this vitamin is un- 
affected even by boiling. 

It has also been said that pasteurisation 
may kill germs but cannot remove them, and 





dead germs are as dangerous (or ever ‘‘more 
dangerous’ !) than living. There is a single 
small group of bacteria, the cause of one form 
of food poisoning, which can still cause symp- 
toms after being destroyed by cooking; with 
this exception swallowed dead bacteria are 
powerless to do harm. A dead tubercle or 
typhoid bacillus is no more dangerous to the 
body than a dead soldier to an opposing army. 

It is sheer sentiment unsupported by any 
scientific evidence to say that pasteurised milk 
is ‘“‘dead’’ milk. There is nothing living in milk 
except bacteria; to suggest that the substance 
of the milk itself is living is to invoke mysticism 
as a substitute for ascertained facts. This is no 
place for a discussion on hormones, antibodies, 
and enzymes, all of which have been called in to 
give this accusation the substance wnich it does 
not possess. With the exception of Vitamin C 
there is no known constituent in milk which 
is both destroyed or impaired by pasteurisa- 
tion and necessary for human nutrition. 


THE IDEALIST ATTITUDE 


A far more specious argument than any of 
the foregoing is that pasteurisation is a fis aller, 
a confession of defeat, or a cloak for dirty milk 
production. Is it not far better so to improve 
the quality of milk that pasteurisation will be 
unnecessary? What this would involve if its 
aim were to be fully achieved its advocates 
surely cannot understand. It is nothing less 
than the total eradication of infectious disease 
not only among cattle, but throughout the 
personnel of the dairying industry. In cattle 
tuberculosis alone is a vast problem; in spite 
of every inducement to farmers to maintain 
herds free from it, the number of such herds is 
still orly a very small fraction of the total in 
this country. How do the advocates of this 
policy propose to deal with this disease, with 
contagious abortion, and mastitis? How do 
they propose to ensure that no milker with a 
throat or intestinal infection, either of which 
may be mild or latent although dangerous to 
others, shall always discontinue his work? 

Not until these questions have been an- 
swered by definite proposals is anyone entitled 
to dismiss pasteurisation as defeatism. It 
cannot be emphasised too strongly that milk is 
a perfect food for bacteria as well as for children. 
It can easily become contaminated, whether 
from the cow or a human source, by the bacteria 
which cause tuberculosis, typhoid fever and 
dysentery, scarlet fever and several other 
serious diseases, and some of these bacteria 
can multiply in it rapidly, as they can in no 
other food. As a transmitter of disease it is 
unique, yet it is the one food of animal origin 
which some people stoutly refuse to cook! 
Pesteurisation is much less than cooking in the 
ordinary sense, the temperature used being very 
moderate, but in principle it is the same thing. 


NATURE AND THE MODERN WORLD 


I sympathise with people whose only 
attitude to this question is that they like good 
fresh milk. Bathing in shark-infested waters 
can also be tempting, and a liking for candle- 
light and thatched roofs is about as easy to 
satisfy in the dweller in a large city <s his taste 
for milk that is fresh—for let us not forget that 
pasteurisation also enables milk to keep. 
Nature’s way of doing things is often incom- 
patible with modern life. 

Many people do not understand this, or 
indeed any of the matters with which this 
article deals. It is doubtful whether public 
opinion is yet educated enough for compulsory 
pasteurisation, and the Minister of Food is in 
an unenviable position. He knows what is good 
for the country, but the country itself does not. 
He doubtless has colleagues in the Government 
who have heard the saying that politically milk 
is dynamite—liable to destroy anyone who 
meddles with it. No one has ever had a greater 
responsibility in this matter than Lord Woolton, 
and no one has ever been or is likely to be ina 
stronger position to tackle it. 














HE London of Henry VIII was still 

a medieval city, enclosed by ancient 

wall and enriched by Gothic church 

and monastery. The streets with their 
houses, timber-built and tall-gabled, were set 
in a craze-like pattern, with here and there a 
green oasis formed by orchard and garden, 
amid court and alleyway. 

A prominent master craftsman of the 
London of that age, was one William Grene, 
who held the important post of coffer-maker 
to the Royal Wardrobe of Henry VIII. No 
record exists of where in the City he worked 
and lived, but it would appear it must have 
been near to the “‘ great Wardrobe,’’ which was 
on the south side of St. Paul’s at the corner of 
Carter Lane and Puddle Dock Hill; for it was 
with this establishment that, in his trade of 
royal coffer-maker, he had much to do. 

Being a leather-worker, William Grene was 
a member of the Leathersellers’ Company, and 
in 1539-40 he was elected fourth warden, on 
which occasion he presented to the Company 
four “‘Garlandes of clothe of tyechewe,”’ or in 
other words, embroidered caps of state for the 
use of the wardens. This occurred when the 
Leathersellers were in their old Hall at London 
Wall, but in 1543, owing to the Dissolution, 
they were able to buy St. Helen’s Priory— 
““a very large and handsome Pile of Buildings 
with a Garden”’—off Bishopsgate; and the old 
hall of the nunnery now became the new hall of 
the Company. 

In 1545, William Grene was made second 
warden, but he was never Master or first 
Warden of the Company, which seems some- 
what of a strange omission for one so eminent 
in his trade. He had two sons—John and 
Thomas—and the elder, John, in 1553, the year 
Queen Mary came to the throne, became royal 
coffer-maker in the place of his father. But this 
accession of John was not due to the death of 
William; for both father and son were present 
at the Coronation of Queen Mary, when their 
names appeared under the “‘ Necessary men that 
be out of the ordynary booke that be attendaunt 
vpon the Quenes Mats Lytter the Chariattes 
and all other horses at the Coronacion.”’ 

Before tracing further the activities of 
William Grene and his two sons, it is necessary 
to give here a very brief sketch of how the rich 
furniture, which the Grenes made for the royal 
wardrobe, came within the province of the 
coffer-maker’s craft. 

An outstanding characteristic of the royal 
palaces and the mansions of the nobility in the 
two previous centuries—the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth—was the lavish use of tapestry, 
embroidery, needlework, and of such textiles 
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NEW LIGHT 
ON TUDOR 
FURNITURE 


I.—WILLIAM GRENE, 
COFFER-MAKER TO HENRY VIII 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


Following his recent articles differentiating coffers 
from chests, Mr. R. W. Symonds describes his 
discovery that the elaborate fabric-covered furniture 
of the Tudors (of which the famous Knole suite 1s 
the chief survival) was supplied by coffer-makers. 
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1.—(Left) AN X CHAIR WITH BACK 
COMPOSED OF FABRIC STRETCHED 
BETWEEN THE TWO UPRIGHTS 


From La Bible Historiale, a 15th-century 
illuminated MS. 


2.—(Right) A WOODEN CHAIR WITH A 
CHAIR-CLOTH THROWN OVER IT 


From a 15th-century illuminated MS. in the 
British Museum 


in the form of cloths of gold and silver, velvet, 
and silk. It can be said that in these two 
centuries fabric enveloped everything in a room. 
The walls were covered with hangings, the 
““ceiler, tester, and curtyns”’ of the bed were all 
of drapery and were suspended from the ceiling 
and were not upheld—as they were later—by 
posts standing on the floor. Tables and their 
frames were hidden by carpets of tapestry or 
needlework or embroidered cloths; cupboards, 
likewise, had carpets and cloths. The chair was 
enveloped with a chair-cloth and so were the 
bench and the settle, the cushions being placed 
either upon or underneath the covering cloth, 
or ‘“‘banker”’ as it was then termed. 


This love of rich material in all its forms 
by the Court and the nobility was copied by 
the citizen in a simple and less costly way. 


3.— QUEEN MARY’S X CHAIR AT 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 1550 


The frame is covered with blue velvet and 

garnished with gilt nails and the “ pommells ” 

and “scutchion” are copper gilt. (The 

velvet back has perished; only the girthweb 
that supported it remains.) 





nat al preety ts 


Instead of tapestry wall hangings and em- 
broidered curtains to a bed, linen cloth stained 
with a design in imitation was used, and 
coverings of woollen cloth and cotton took the 
place of silk and velvet. 

In the fourteenth century the fabric 
covering and the cushion of a chair were not 
part of the chair itself; the cushion rested on the 
wooden seat and the covering was thrown over 
the chair frame, but nothing was fixed. In the 
next century the material began to be applied 
to the chair-frame; the wooden seat was done 
away with, and a seat was formed by nailing 
webbing across an open frame, Over which was 
stretched sackcloth, and upon this foundation 
lay a “pillow of fustian filled with downe.” To 
make the back of the chair softer and more 
giving, it was treated in the same way, no solid 
wood but material stretched between and fixed 
to two uprights (Fig. 1). Together with these 
improvements in chair design came the covering 
of the wooden chair-frame with material, which 
was pasted on, and the edges were nailed with 
gilt copper nails set close. 

This method resembled the construction 
used by the coffer-maker when he covered his 
coffers with leather and garnished them with 
nails; and therefore it would seem that this 
covering of chairs and stools and other articles 
in this way was originated by this craftsman. 
Possibly first of all—true to his trade of leather 
worker—he stretched leather across the seat 
and back, and then he covered the entire 
chair-frame with leather, and then, to achieve 
a richer and more luxurious «ppearance, he 
began to use fabric mzt-rial, and ribbon and 
fringes, which in their turn brought in other 
craftsmen to help in the production o/ chairs 
—the embroiderer, the silk-worker, the fringe- 
maker. Thus it was that the chairs for the royal 
palaces and the mansions of the  xobilit) 
became more comfortable, more compet, and 
tidier looking, and more in keeping with the 
rich clothes of their royal and noble owns. 


Therefore, when William Grene w s Sup 
plying chairs and stools, and close stools coflets 
and jewel coffers, and desks and scre 4s, all 
covered with material and garnishe with 
ribbon and nails in the reign of Henry \ ‘IJ, he 
was pursuing a craft that had already cen!" 
existence in England for a hundred ye ‘Ss ant 
probably far longer on the Continent. 

It was a craft, however, that fo mat) 
years depended upon the patronage f the 
Court and the wealthy upper classes; 1 It 
doubtful whether the average London -itize! 


had chairs with open-webbed seats be. re the 

° . hey 
sixteenth century, and such chairs, wl they 
were made, were covered with leather a’ | ¢l ith 





i 
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and n ith the silk and velvet so favoured by 
the . The country gentry in the provinces, 
especially in the north, had but few ““coverid”’ 
chairs in their homes; for they used the ‘‘joyned 
chaire,”’ which is the chair made by the joiner 
with a wood seat. 

The coffer-maker’s covered chair of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, made 
of the unsound beech wood, has so completely 
disappeared that practically no trace is left of 
it; on the other hand, examples of the con- 
temporary joined chair made of the substantial 
oak have survived. It is therefore thought 
to-day that our ancestors of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries never sat on anything but 
oak chairs with wood seats relieved by cushions ; 
and that the coffer-maker’s chair with its 
covered frame made its appearance in the reign 
of James I, and not 200 years earlier, as it 
actually did. : 

Judging from contemporary portraits and 
descriptions, the coffer-maker’s covered chair, 
or an ‘‘Imbrautherer’s chaire’’ as it was some- 
times called, was usually designed with an 
X frame, the seat and back 
being formed in the way 
already described. The two 
uprights to the back and the 
two arms were ornamented 
with copper gilt or enamelled 
~pommells.’’ (Other treatments 
lor the pommels were carved 
al ilt and covered with fabric.) 

r chairs only had the two 

nmels on the back, those on 
aims being done away with. 

‘he intersection of the front 

| arms was fixed a 
1’ sometimes of cop- 
“ig. 3), or painted and 
th a coat of arms, 

d with material. The 
terial was secured 
hair-frame (apart from 

! paste) by both large 
‘ere called ‘‘bullion’’) 
| gilt copper nails 

d heads. A particular 
the coffer-maker’s chair 
ich deep fringes which 
the edges of the covered 
ne arms, and the back 
Seat cushion; they were 
“4 and silver thread and 


6 AND 7.—A CLOSE STOOL, TEMP. QUEEN 
garnished with ribbon and gilt nails. 
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4.—(Left) 

A PORTRAIT OF 
EDWARD VI 
SHOWING AN X 
CHAIR WITH 
UNUSUAL CARVED 
AND GILT FRAME 


By permission of Sir 
Algernon Osborn, Bt. 


5.—(Right) 

QUEEN MARY, BY 

ANTONIO MORO. 
1553. 


She is seated on an 
X chair with frame 
covered with velvet 
and an_ embroidered 


backcloth 


Not all coffer-maker’s chairs were fabric- 
covered, however, for some had their frames 
carved and gilded, and also painted, while 
some were of polished ‘“‘walnuttree.’’ The 
interesting X chair shown in the portrait of 
Edward VI (Fig. 4) is of this kind. 

A further point of interest of this portrait 
is that it records the earliest example—so far 
as the present writer is aware—of an English 
chair with the legs terminating in claw and ball 
feet—a motive which two centuries later 
was much used by the English chair-maker. 

An article of which the Grenes made a 
large number for the royal palaces was the close 
or “‘necessarie’’ stool. From the descriptions 
in the wardrobe accounts the royal close 
stool must have been a very splendid 
affair. For instance, in 1547 William 
Grene made one for ‘“‘the vse of the 
kynges mageste”’; it was covered with 
black velvet and garnished with ribbon 
and nails and fringes. The seat and el- 
bows were covered with white “‘fuschan”’ 
filled with down; 2,000 gilt nails for 


ELIZABETH, 


The second view shows the padded velvet seat. 


garnishing were used and the stool was supplied 
with two leather cases lined with black cotton 
and fitted with girdles—one for the stool and 
the other for the ‘‘Sesstornes.’’ The leather 
case would signify that it accompanied Henry 
VIII in his constant removals from palace to 
palace. The close stool of this century was not 
designed with legs, but was like a box with a lid, 
similar to the interesting example at Hampton 
Court Palace (Figs. 6 and 7). 

When John Grene became royal coffer- 
maker to the Crown, his father’s name no 
longer appears in the wardrobe accounts. Pre- 
sumably he had left his business to his two sons. 

(To be continued.) 





covered with crimson velvet and 


At Hampton Court 


Palace. Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the King 
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1.—* THE MAIDS OF HONOUR HOUSES” AND THE PALACE GATEWAY 


4 MAIDS OF HONOUR ROW 


No. 
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RICHMOND 


THE HOME OF MR. EDWARD CROFT-MURRAY 


Owned 1744-49 by John James Heidegger, manager of the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, for whom the entrance hall was decorated by 
Antonio Jolli in 1745 


VERLOOKING- Richmond Green, 


the row of four standard Georgian 
houses called Maids of Honour Row 
adjoins the gateway to the Palace of 
Sheen, favourite residence of Henry VII and 
where Queen Elizabeth died. But the maids 





of honour for whom the houses were tra- 
ditionally built were those of Caroline of 
Anspach, then Princess of Wales, soon after 
the Prince, later George II, had acquired the 
former mansion of the Dukes of Ormonde at 
Richmond as a summer residence. Tradition 


is in this case accur- 
ate. The British 
Journal, April, 1724, 
mentioned that “‘ His 
Royal Highness hath 
given directions for 
erecting a new build- 
ing near his Seat at 
Richmond to serve 
as Lodgings for the 
Maids of Honour 
attending the Prin- 
cess of Wales”; and 
the Rate Books for 
1726-35 refer to ‘‘ The 
Maids of Honour’s 
Houses.”’ The Poor 
Rate Book for 1737 


gives the residents 
then as ‘Mr. Mose- 
ley” (the present 


No. 1), “The Maids 
of Honour to Her 
Majesty, two houses ”’ 
(Nos. 2 and 3), and 
“Mr. Godf. Milner’ 
(No. 4). 
John James 
Heidegger (1666- 
1749), a native of 
Zurich and usually 
known as “‘the Swiss 
Count,” was a fam- 
iliar and 
figure in smart society 
from about 1707 till 
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his death. As the principal manager of the 
opera, staging many by Handel, and pro- 
moter of the notorious ‘“Masquerades,” 
transformed, as a result of public scandal, 
into “Ridottos,” at the Opera House, he 
acquired the unofficial title of Swrintendant 
des Plaisirs d’ Angleterre. Hideous in person 
(Mrs. Delany described him as “the most ugly 
man that was ever formed” and Hogarth 
depicted him with relish), and at one time 
presented by a Middlesex grand jury as 
“the principal promoter of vice and in- 
morality,’ he was esteemed by royalty no 
less than by the musical fraternity, and, like 
many of his calling, was extravagant, gener- 
ous, and, periodically, more or less bankrupt. 
This trait is no doubt partly responsible for 
the variety of his abodes in Richmond, to 
which, however, he was faithful from at 
least 1723. At one time he resided at what 
is now Ranelagh Club, where he received 
George II. In 1744 the Rate Book records his 
acquisition of this particular house, in the 
entry: ‘Mr. Milner now Mr. Heidegger, 
though three years later his name is crossed 
out in favour of ‘Mrs. Peppit.’’ This was 
Miss Pappet, thought to be his illegitimate 
daughter, and for many years an alternative 
occupant of his domiciles, who succeeded him 
at No. 4 after his death and married Vice- 
Admiral Sir Peter Denis, Bt. 

Maids of Honour Row is one of (1¢ best 
and most satisfying instances, in whch the 
suburbs of Georgian London, es) ecially 


Richmond and Twickenham, are ricl. of al 
intact terrace of medium-class hous’s, the 
design and dimensions of which ha | been 


standardised by the Committee of Ar uitects 
for the re-building of London after t ¢ Fire 


popular under the London Building Act o 1667. 
They correspond to “Houses of the second 
sort fronting Streets and Lanes of N: ‘e and 
(Left) 2.—NO. 4, MAIDS OF HONOUR ROW. BUILT 724 
» Fire 


Street architecture standardised for re-building London after * 
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3.-THE HALL. DECORATED 1745 FOR J. J. HEIDEGGER BY ANTONIO JOLLI 


L—THE LAND- 
SCAPES ARE RO- 
MANTIC SCENES IN 
ITZERLAND, 
AND CHINA 
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the River Thames,” pro- 
viding three storeys with a 
basement. 

Facing the Green, the 
Row is set off by forecourts 
each with wrought-iron gate- 
way and corner piers, and can 
be seen under ideal conditions, 
the big trees on the other side 
of the road acting as the 
requisite foil and also pre 
cluding a flat elevational 
view of the whole Row which 
would be its least effective 
aspect. 

No. 4 is distinguished by 
the singular painted decora- 
tion of the entrance hall 
executed for Heidegger. A 
well-authenticated tradition 
attributes the decoration, which is painted 
in oils direct on the pine wainscot, to 
“scene painters from the Opera.” Mr. 
Croft-Murray’s researches (published in the 
Burlington Magazine, April and May, 1941) 
enable a more definite attribution to be made, 
the date of the paintings to be narrowed down, 
and most of the subjects to be identified. 
And there comes upon the scene the enig- 
matic Comte de St. Germain. 

The room is 17 ft. square, with the 
southern angle cut off by a corner fireplace. 
There are 10 large upright panels, one large 
oblong over the fireplace, and 14 smaller 
panels over the doors and below the 
chair-rail, besides the shutter panels and 
narrow slips flanking the chimney. The 
subject of the large decorations is in each 
case a landscape in full colour; and of the 


Two pages 


6.—VIEW DOWN THE 
BASLE (1) 


RHINE 
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5.—A CLUE TO THE DECORATIONS 


from the opera L’Inconstanza Delusa, over the door to 


the staircase 


smaller panels the emblems of the Arts and 
Seasons in shaded gold. Each is set in a 
framework, en grisaille on a brown ground, 
simulating stucco in the Venetian baroque 
manner emulated by William Kent in this 
country. All the panels had been covered 
with coats of thick varnish, considerably 
detracting from the richness of effect. This 
was successfully removed in 1935 by Mr. 
W. Cave of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and the stiles, formerly a shiny chocolate 
brown, repainted in a bluish green with the 
mouldings picked out in gold. 


The landscapes, beginning to the right 
of the windows, represent : 

(1) Basle; view down the Rhine with the 
apse of the Cathedral on the left and the 
bridge in the middle distance. (2) The Falls 
of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. (3) Basle, St. 
Peter’s Platz. (4, over the fireplace) A Medi- 
terranean seaport, not yet identified and 
possibly imaginary. (5) Vesuvius. (6) Chinese 
landscape; a bridge over a rocky gorge. 
(7) Chain bridge near Kingtung, China. 
(8) Tivoli, the Temple of the Sybil and the 
Falls. (9) A natural rock arch spanning a 
river. (10) Artificial rocks in China. (11) 
Pagoda near Sinkicien, China. 

Some of these scenes were possibly 
personal to the “Swiss Count,” though 
scarcely the Chinese ones. Excluding those 
of Basle, all are representative of the dawning 
taste for the romantic, which saw in Chinese 
scenes the acme of grotesque romance. Mr. 
Croft-Murray has traced the source of each 
to one of three books of prints: Zeiller’s and 
Merian’s Topographia Helvetiae (1642) and 
Topographia Italiae (1688); and J. B. Fischer 
von Erlach’s Entwurff Einer Historischen 
Architectur (1721) for the chinoiseries. 

A probable date, and a direct affinity 
with Heidegger, is provided by the panel over 
the door to the staircase (Fig. 5). This con- 
sists of an open music book, inscribed at the 
top Frasi P. Co. S. Germer, and giving the 
opening bars of an aria with the words Per 
pieta bell’ Idol mio nun mi dir che sono ingrata 
infelice e su [enturato] abbastanza il ciel mi 
[fa]. This has been identified with an aria 
from the opera L’Inconstanza Delusa, first 
performed at the Little Theatre, Haymarket, 
on February 9, 1745. Dr. Burney wrote that 
“on account of the rebellion, the Great 
Opera-house was shut this year”’ and that 
a small-scale attempt was made with this 
opera, rehearsals of which were attended by 
Prince Lobkowitz and the celebrated and 
mysterious Count St. Germain. The latter 
composed several new songs, particularly 
Per pieta bell’ Idol mio, which, “sung by 
Frasi, first woman, was encored every night.” 
The inscription in the painting may be inter- 
preted Sung by Signora Frasi nell’ Incon- 
stanza Delusa par Monsieur le Comte de St. 
Germain. 

Giulia Frasi was one of the better-known 


singers of the later Handel 
period ; she is known to haye 
been still living in Soho jp 
1761-70. 

With regard to the Comte 
de St. Germain, Eitner (L¢,;. 
kon der Mustker, 1901) merely 
notices him (for some reason 
as an Italian fiddler, (io. 
vannini, of Berlin, who wa 
in London about | 745.5) 
and composed musi: ther 
under the name o9f § 
Germain. Burney, b »wevyey 
obviously identifies h n wit) 
a far more colourful figure: 
Voltaire’s “Comte po  r rire.” 
a well-known figure «{ Louis 
XV’s Court and an : itimate 
of Mme. de Pom; adow's 
circle. This famous charlatan is indeed 
known to have been in Englan'! from 
1743 to 1745, and in the latter y ar was 
arrested as a Jacobite spy. Horace Valpole, 
in communicating this intelligence to Sj; 
Horace Mann, wrote on December 1745 
“The other day they seized an odd ran who 
goes by the name of Saint Germain. He has 
been here these two years, and will not tell 
who he is or whence, but professes that he 
does not go by his right name. He s 2gs and 
plays the violin wonderfully, is mad and not 
very sensible.” 

Read’s Weekly Journal for May 17, 
1760, recording the Count’s past _ history, 
gives further details of his misadventure: 
“one who was jealous of him with a lady, 
slipt a letter into his pocket as from 
the Young Pretender (thanking him for 


his services and desiring him to continue 





7—A ROCKY CHINESE LANDS APE 


WITH A BRIDGE (6) 
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them), and immediately had him 
taken up by a messenger”; he 
was, however, later released. Read’s 
also states that St. Germain 
born in Italy ° 
“German 2nd 
as Italian,” 
good chen. 


and a ver 
Can it | 
apparent! 
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1700-77) 
imitator 
Londoi 
sible for 


operas 


iit 


‘ove snini? 


-cord his singular career 


. Croft-Murray suggests 


ae 


was 
1712,” that he spoke 
French as fluently 
d that he was “a 
» virtuoso in music, 
‘eable companion.” 
t, in view of his 
‘ian origin, he is 
il with Eitner’s 





sic ot, it seems curious 
al. obscure opera as 
va .-elusa should have 
movated by Heidegger. 
<p-.nation is, however, 
d . wpresario, himself a 
ive n his day, may well 
an interest in, and in- 
elt a considerable bond 
‘with, the “celebrated 
ious Count,”’ and have 


by this excerpt from 
the panels are un- 
hor Antonio Jolli (circa 


pupil of Pannini and 
Canaletto, working in 


ca 1740-50 and respon- 
ine décor of a number of 


re 1744-48. This attribution 


has been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of a Venetian veduta, signed by Jolli and 
inscribed with dedications to Sigr. Haidegger 
London and Mrs. Elisabet Peepet Richmond 
(Cf. Dr. Borenius in The Burlington Magazine, 
May, 1943). Two views from Richmond Hill 
by Jolli (in the collection of the Hon. Mrs. 
Basil lonides) are also of particular interest 
in relation to Heidegger’s hall, as they show 
that he definitely worked in the neighbour- 
hood of the royal village. 


The room is a late example of the type 
ofjpictorial decoration on separate panels. A 
series of “ grottesque”’ scenes in bistre existed 
at Stoke Edith, contemporary with Thorn- 
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8.—THE LONG ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


hill’s mural decorations about 1720. The 
painted panelling in Great Hundridge Manor 
(CounTRY Lire, February 22, 1941) and 
other less well preserved instances date from 
about 1700. More characteristic of the date 
of Heidegger’s decorations were the singeries, 
or rococo monkey ceilings by Clermont 
dating from 1741, at Radnor House, Twicken- 
ham, destroyed by enemy action. 


The remainder of the rooms, though 
more ordinary, are all given distinction by 
the present owner’s tastes and possessions. 
Occupying the other two windows of the 
front is a panelled sitting-room. All the 
rooms have corner fireplaces, the chimney- 
stacks being in the parti-walls of the house— 








9.—THE DINING-ROOM BEHIND THE HALL 


an innovation which, according to Evelyn 
(who disliked it), was encouraged by 
Charles II. It had sounder reasons in econo- 
mising brickwork, buttressing the parti-walls, 
and making the plan of the houses more 
elastic. The dining-room for example (Fig. 9) 
communicates direct with the hall by a door 
in the archway seen on the left, in which is 
also a recess displaying a nice collection of 
old glasses. The dining-room panelling is 
painted a russet cedar, one of those rich 
colours more popular with the Georgians 
themselves than with their imitators. 


The first floor to the front is wholly 
occupied by a single spacious music room, 
known as the Long Room (Fig. 8). Pride of 
place is given to an exquisite harpsi- 
chord by Jacob and Abraham Kirk- 
man, 1788. Above the two fireplaces 
—cleverly fitted with electric fires 
in the old grates—are inset highly 
decorative architectural and Biblical 
fantasies, probably by Sebastiano 
and Marco Ricci. An interesting 
picture is one of Thornhill’s rare 
portraits of Richard Scott, Renter 
Warden of the Painter-Stainers 
Company, of which Thornhill was 
himself Master in 1720. 


Heidegger died at Richmond 
in 1749, it is presumed in this 
house. Miss Pappet continued 
in occupation and in 1751 married 
her naval admirer, still Mr. Peter 
Denis. In 1754 the house passed 
to a wealthy Jewish lady, Mrs. 
Judith Levy, who held it till 1802, 
the year before her death at the 
age of 97. The painted room was 
first illustrated in the Illustrated 
London News for March, 1853. The 
historic little house and its unique 
contents are now in the most 
sympathetic hands and, thanks to 
Mr. Croft-Murray’s researches, its 
entertaining ghosts are recognis- 
able. Even its theme song can 
be heard of a summer’s night, 
Per pieta bell’ Idol mio . struck 
on the harpsichord’s plangent 
strings. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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AN HOUR AT A 
PLOVER’S NEST 


By S. BAYLISS SMITH 


PRII—cloud shadows racing across green meadows, bursts of 
brilliant sunshine and sudden tempestuous showers, and 
in the air green plovers wheeling and tumbling, the rasp of 
wing-beats mingling with their exultant cries: ‘‘ Peewit, wit wit, 
peewit.’’ No scene could more perfectly embody the essential spirit 
of this countryside of ours: “‘in England, now that April’s there.”’ 
But the plover deserves a lyrical opening paragraph not only 
on esthetic grounds. Almost alone among resident British birds, it 
has been acknowledged as wholly beneficial to agriculture at every 
season of the year. The farmer who chances on a plover’s nest and 
refrains from taking the eggs, delicacy though they be, does so to-day, 
not only out of respect for an Act of Parliament, but also because he 
1ealises that his ally the plover will account for innumerable wireworms 
and leatherjackets as long as he is welcomed as a guest. 
As a family they do not succumb easily to the wiles of the bird 
photographer. When suspicious they all have the same aggravating 
habit of approaching their nests like a sailing boat beating into the 
wind—in a series of long tacks. The Norfolk plover, or stone curlew, 
will skulk for half an hour to and fro across the flinty downland before : a if 
reaching her objective. The little ringed plover will do the same on 1.—ON ; DEFENSI\ E PATROL z THE y MALE : PLOVER 
the open beach, and so, too, with the lapwing or green plover of the FEARLESSLY SWOOPED ON ANYONE WHO TRESP..SSED 
inland meadows. ON THE NESTING TERRITORY 


were already hatched and dry. A third was in 
the act of hatching, and the fourth was piping 
vigorously inside a partly chipped egg. 

The male plover, greatly concerned, 
treated us to a fine display of aerial acro- 
batics (Fig. 1), while the mother bird, her 
crest completely elevated in her agitation, 
trotted up to within 10 yards of us as we 
stooped over her nest. 

I was ushered into the hide. My friends 
withdrew, and to my delight and amazement, 
before they had gone 50 yards the mother 
plover, wita piercingly anxious calls, had come 
hurrying up to the nest (Fig. 2). Her first act 
(Fig. 3) was to stoop down, pick up an empty 
egg shell, and trot away with it to a distance of 
some 20 yards, where she deposited it and 
immediately came hurrying back. So firmly was 
she determined to brood that I was soon to 
discover that none of the ordinary devices that 
bird-photographers use to make a_ subject 
change her position—the discreet cough, the 
low whistle, the faint hiss—had the least 
effect on her. Finally, I talked and at last 


(Left) 2.—THE FEMALE PLOVER, HER 
CREST ERECT, APPROACHED THE 
NEST WITH CRIES OF CONSTERNATION 


But, though a whole species may act in a 
particular way, it sometimes happens that 
individuals of that species show surprising 
differences of behaviour. The family of plovers 
| photographed last spring were a case in 
point. Their story is worth telling if only to 
show once again to what extent a pair of 
birds can be tamed by a patient understand- 
ing of their ways. 

All the preliminary work had been done by 
two fellow photographers who had, with 
infinite patience, gradually accustomed the 
birds to a sacking hide which was daily moved 
a yard or two nearer the nest until, by the time 
the eggs were due to hatch, it was only 4 ft. 
from the sitting bird. Photography began, and 
»trange reports were brought to me of a plover 
that positively refused to be in the least 
disconcerted by the clicking of camera shutters 
at this close range. I was invited to see for 
myself, and arrived there one evening just as 
they were finishing a session of photography. 

The time of my arrival could not have been 
more opportune. Two downy young plovers 


(Right) 3—AN EGG-SHELL WAS PICKED 
UP AND REMOVED WELL FROM THE 
NEST 
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1.—THI MALE PLOVER FLUFFED OUT HER BROODING 
FE ERS AS SHE STOOPED OVER THE YOUNG 


5.—LEAVING THE NEST IN HASTE SHE DROPPED 
TWO CHICKS THAT HAD BEEN NESTLING UNDER 
HER WINGS 
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shouted at her, but all to no purpose. Then | tried flapping the hide, 
gently at first, and afterwards with positive violence. She flinched 
but would not shift. In the end I pushed out my hand and waved a 
handkerchief full in her face. It did the trick. With a protesting cry 
she was up and away (Fig. 5), but only for a few moments. 

She soon appeared again behind the nest, but she was obviously 
feeling a little put out—and small wonder! So she determined, although 
there was an egg still to be hatched, to call the young ones away from 
this alarming phenomenon. 

Sitting a couple of yards away she began calling them. The two 
dry chicks were not slow to realise the situation, and promptly scrambled 


6.—GRADUALLY SHE DREW NEARER, STILL UNDECIDED 
WHETHER TO BROOD THE ACTIVE CHICKS OR THE 
HATCHING EGG 


through the grass towards her, but the third 
was not yet strong enough to attempt the 
journey, though it tried hard enough. A few 
minutes passed, and, her confidence returning, 
she moved forward a short distance. The 
unhatched egg was exerting a strong pull, but 
it was noticeable that when the chicks caught 
up with her and began nuzzling under her 
breast, they created a stimulus she could not 
resist, and down she sank again to brood them, 

But presently she moved forward again, and 
this time reached the nest before they could 
catch her up. It was not long before they 
were back with her, and the sight of one of 
them happily placed before her breast (lig. 7) 
made an irresistible portrait of mother and child. 
Evening was now drawing on, and I had secured 
my pictures, so it was time to leave. I crawled 
out cf the hide and away went the mother 
bird once more, but before I had gone 50 vards 
she was back on the nest again. 

What a remarkable hour it had been! 
Seldom has a spool of my precious film been so 
speedily and profitably exposed. 


(Left) 7—BACK AT THE NEST AT LAST: 
A PICTURE OF MOTHERLY DEVOTION 





N common with most other plants, the 
tomato has its attendant pests and dis- 
eases, and, as was perhaps to be expected, 
the more intensive cultivation of this crop, 

both under glass and outdoors, during the last 
three years had led to a greatly increased 
incidence of diseases. On the whole, however, 
disease has been kept in check, notwithstanding 
the excellent opportunities provided for the 
spread, and that there have been no serious 
epidemics of any kind is due in large measure 
to the practice of sound methods of cultivation 
which have been urgently insisted on by all 
expert growers of the crop. 

Good cultivation is more than half the 
battle in checking the spread of disease, and 
the grower who follows the sound advice of 
aiming to produce sturdy and well-contained 
plants is never likely to suffer much from 
disease-ridden plants. Even good cultivators, 
however, despite all precautions, experience 
their troubles, and, when disease appears, 
prompt and adequate steps must be taken to 
remedy it. 

Most of the common diseases affecting 
tomatoes are identifiable, and when symptoms 
of attack are evident, measures which much 
research and experiment have shown to be 
satisfactory should be taken for their control. 
Prevention, however, is always better than cure, 
and the wise gardeners will always combine 
good culture with prophylactic treatments to 
prevent any disease from making its appear- 
ance. 

Even at the seedling stage tomatoes are 
prone to disease attacks, the two commonest 
troubles at this stage being the ‘“‘damping-off”’ 
disease, which attacks young seedlings, and 
black-leg or foot-rot, which shows on young 


MALFORMED GROWTH DUE TO VIRUS 
DISEASE. 


Plants showing such symptoms 


should be burned 
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FIGHTING TOMATO DISEASES 


By G. C. TAYLOR 
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plants. There is no mistaking 
the former, the symptoms of 
which are a blackening and 
shrivelling of the stems at soil 
level and the gradual collapse 
of the seedlings. High tem- 
perature combined with a wet 
soil greatly assist the spread of 
the fungus phytophthora, 
which causes the trouble, and 
as the fungus can be easily 
introduced either in the soil, in 
water, or even in the pots or 
boxes, care should be taken not 
to provide conditions conducive 
to its spread. 


To prevent the trouble, it 
is a wise plan to use clean fresh 
soil, or compost sterilised by 
heat or treated with formalde- 
hyde.  Sterilised soil is now 
available in small quantities to 
those who have not a sterilising 
outfit, and it will be found a 
great benefit in the raising of 
seedlings, not only of tomatoes. 
The formaldehyde treatment is 
more a method for the com- 
mercial growers, but private 
gardeners cultivating tomatoes 
on a large scale will find it well 
worth adopting. There is 
nothing difficult about the pro- 
cess, which simply consists in 
saturating the soil with a solu- 
tion of formaldehyde made up 
of one gallon of 40 per cent. formaldehyde to 
49 gallons of water. This amount is sufficient 
to treat about one and a half tons of soil. The 
soil is not safe to use until all smell of the 
formaldehyde has disappeared. This may be six 
weeks or so. Pots and boxes can be sterilised 
by soaking them in this solution, covering them 
over for two or three days and then laying them 
out to dry. 

When the disease makes its appearance 
owing to the use of old soil, the spread of the 
trouble can be checked to a large extent by 
watering the soil around the plants with a 
solution of Cheshunt compound (1 oz. to 
2 gallons of water) copper sulphate, a prepara- 
tion which is obtainable from any horticultural 
sundriesman. This is not a cure for infected 
plants, which are best destroyed, but destroy- 
ing the fungus in the soil prevents the spread 
of the trouble to healthy seedlings. 


DAMPING 


VALUE OF STERILISED SOIL 


Black-leg, which is the same trouble on 
large plants, can be dealt with in the same way. 
As it generally makes its appearance after the 
young plants have been put out from their 
pots or boxes, and is often caused by bad 
handling, it is a wise precaution to water the 
soil before and after planting with Cheshunt 
compound at the rate of about 1 pint of the 
solution to each plant. The use of sterilised 
soil as a sowing and potting compost will un- 
doubtedly greatly assist in preventing this 
common disease, as well as other troubles such 
as the decay of the roots, which is a frequent 
cause Of failure with tomatoes owing largely 
to unsuitable soil conditions, 

Wilt or sleepy disease, which is often evi- 
dent in greenhouse tomatoes and shows itself 
by the flagging or withering of the foliage, com- 
mencing with the bottom leaves and gradually 
spreading upwards, is caused largely by un- 
favourable growing conditions, such as low 
temperatures and bad soil. In cold springs the 
attack is sometimes severe unless immediate 
steps are taken to counteract it. These steps 
consist in raising the temperature of the house, 
by maintaining an average heat of about 77°, 
shading the glass by means of blinds or white- 
wash and keeping the atmosphere in the house 
moist by regular damping. With warmer 
weather in the spring, plants not badly attacked 
generally bloom, although they never make the 


OFF, A TROUBLE TO WHICH TOMATO 
SEEDLINGS ARE PRONE 


same growth or give the same yield of fruit as 
plants that have not suffered attack. 
Perhaps the most generally familiar of all 
tomato diseases is mildew or leaf mould, which 
first appears as greyish white spots on the 
undersides of the leaves. As the fungus develops 
in the leaf tissues, the spots turn brown, when 
the trouble is commonly referred to as “‘rash,’ 
and finally become a purplish tint. The leaves 
are killed, and, as the disease spreads, which it 
does rapidly when the conditions are suitable, 
the whole foliage withers and the plant is killed. 
Proper cultural conditions will do much to 
check the trouble and will prove half the battle 
in controlling its spread. This means providing 
ample ventilation and also maintaining a 
night temperature of at least 60° F. After mid- 
June it is better to employ a colloidal copper 
compound along with an emulsified white oil, 
such as Boursol white oil emulsion, which con- 
trols both leaf mould and the red spider. Spraying 
should be done in the evening, and care must 
be taken to apply the spray with su ‘ficient 
force that the whole plant is left dripping. 
Spraying at fortnightly intervals will keep 
the disease in check, and the first application 
should be made as soon as the trouble is de- 
tected. Quite recently a Canadian variet) 
known as Vetomold has been introduced which 
is said to be resistant to this disease, ant 
experiments carried out with the variety 0 
far support the claims made for it and give rise 
to the hope that we may eventually develop ¢ 
strain of varieties immune to this disease. 


WATERING DANGERS 


The grey or reddish brown patch« 
frequently show on fruits on the bottom 
are caused by the same fungus respon: 
damping off and foot-rot on the 
plants and commonly known as buck- 
from the resemblance which the 
patches bear to the eye of an anim... 
trouble is brought about through conta: 
fruits with the soil or by careless waterir 
causes the soil to be splashed up on to t! 
To prevent the trouble bunches that ar 
the plant should be tied up well above 
care should be excessive in watering. | 
too, is often advised and is of benef. 
carried Out too early, in keeping the fr 
from soil contamination. 

Grey mould is another common tro 
becomes serious if the ventilation is 
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(Left) 1 \TO FOOT-ROT: A COMMON 
OUTDOORS. 

(Right) >iRIPE 

and there is too much moisture in the house. 


Its presence is easily detected by the appearance 
of rather fluffy-looking greyish or brownish 
growths on the ends of cut leaf stalks. It 
spreads to the stem and to the fruit, which 
assumes a pale and unhealthy look. All dis- 
eased leaf stalks should be removed and burned, — 
and if the stem should show any discoloured 
patches the affected portions should be cut out 
and the cut surface should be rubbed over with 
lime of sulphur. 

In recent years mycologists’ research has 
added much to our knowledge of that peculiar 
class of diseases known as viruses, although 
little enough as yet is known about their actual 
cause. Large numbers of plants are subject to 
virus trouble. The most unfortunate of them 
are those commonly known as mosaic, streak 
and spotted wilt, from the symptoms which 
they show. 


TWO FORMS OF MOSAIC 


lhere are two forms of mosaic, mild and 
vellow, the former characterised by a pale 
sreenish yellow mottling of the leaves and the 
latter by a bright yellow coloration of the 
foliage and yellow and orange patches on the 
lruit. The first is not serious, but the latter 
call be troublesome. The best course is to 
end burn any plant showing symptoms 
. Mottled and twisted leaves streaked 
brown, combined with long brown 
strea 1 the stem and fruits pitted with 
Dron enerally indicate the presence of streak 
' disease. If the plants are severely 
ater" “hey are best destroyed. If the trouble 
ld, however, something can be done 
ie disease by building up the vitality 
n’—feeding with a potash fertiliser 
a solution or at the rate of 2 oz. for 
yard and following with a dressing 

‘enous fertiliser. 


ren 


ot 


wii 


more serious than any of these is 
t, which shows itself with the bronz- 
young leaves, which curl downwards 
esult that growth is checked. There 
ure of control known but the drastic 
noving and destroying affected plants 
ugating with nicotine to kill such insect 
s thrips and aphides, which are known 
a8 Carriers of virus diseases. 
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DISEASE IN POT PLANTS 


It shows as a blackening and rotting of the roots 


OR STREAK ON A TOMATO STEM CAUSED BY A VIRUS DISEASE 
Weak and soft plants are liable to this trouble 


The greatly increased cultivation of toma- 
toes as an outdoor crop during the last few 
years has emphasised the need for all gardeners 
to take prompt and adequate steps to safeguard 
their plants from the attack of the same blight 
as attacks potatoes. Last year in many gardens 
the crop was almost completely spoiled through 
failure to undertake the necessary measures 
to prevent its appearance and check its spread. 


PREVENTIVE SPRAYING 


The disease is always worse in mild and 
moist weather, and it is much safer to spray 
as a preventive measure in early July than to 
wait until the trouble shows itself by the appear- 
ance of dark brown and purplish patches on 
the leaves. From the foliage the disease rapidly 
spreads to the fruits. These first become 
blotched with brown, which deepens in colour 
as the trouble develops until the fruits finally 
become soft and wither. Spraying with Bur- 
gundy mixture or with a colloidal copper 
compound such as Coppesan, will check the 
trouble, and, if carried out early enough in the 
season, one application may be sufficient to 
prevent its appearance. 

Another precaution is to keep the tomatoes 
as far removed as possible from the potatoes, 
for the one will contaminate the other. Indeed, 
when spraying the potatoes it is good policy 
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LEAF-MOULD DISEASE WHICH 
SHOWS AS YELLOWISH 
BLOTCHES ON THE UPPER 
SURFACE OF THE LEAF AND 
PURPLISH BROWN BENEATH 


to give the tomatoes a good coating at 
the same time. 

There are various other troubles 
such as leaf scorch, a brownish discolor- 
ation of the foliage, dropsy, which shows 
as whitish blisters on the leaves, flower 
dropping due to dryness at the root and 
the condition known as dry set, when 
many fruits remain small and un- 
developed—which are not due to any fungus 
organism but are purely physiological disorders 
and arise from faulty cultural conditions. 

Dry set, for example, is the result of bad 
pollination caused by too dry an atmosphere, 
while leaf scorch may be due to lack of potash 
or to dryness at the roots. One of the most 
frequent of these functional disorders is the 
condition known as blossom end rot, which 
shows as circular brownish patches at the end of 
the fruits opposite to the stalk, and is due either 
to a weak hot system or to lack of water at 
the time when the young fruits are developing. 
With good sound methods of culture none of 
these troubles is likely to be met with, and the 
gardener who looks to his soil conditions and 
aims to produce sturdy and nicely balanced 
plants need have no fear of failure with his 
crop either under glass or outdoors. 





TWO COMMON TROUBLES—CRACKING OF THE FRUITS DUE TO DROUGHT, 
AND BLOSSOM END ROT WHICH SHOWS AS CIRCULAR BROWN PATCHES AT 


THE END OF THE FRUIT OPPOSITE TO THE STALK. 


GREEN BACK IS A 


SOMEWHAT SIMILAR TROUBLE 





TRIUMPHAL ROUTES 
OR FEWER SLUMS? 


From Viscount Clifden. 
S. R,—I had the shock of my life when 
oO 


I saw on page 879 of your issue 
May 14 the design for an addition 

to the west end cf Westminster Abbey, 
the excrescence in question to serve 
as an annexe on the occasion of a 
coronation and to contain additional 
tombs and memorials. Coronations 
take place on an average from three 
to five times ir a hundred years. At 
the last Coronation the temporary 
annexe worked perfectly well. Is it 
really necessary to disfigure the Abbey 
for the sake of three to four days in a 
century? If‘ planning”’ involves such 
menaces to our historical monuments, 


then the sooner ‘“‘planning”’ is 
scrapped the better. 
We are also threatened with 


“triumphal” routes. Who is going to 
arrive in triumph at Victcria, Water- 
loo or St. Pancras and when? Would 
it not be better to re-build some of 
London’s slums before embarking on 
such hare-brained schemes ? 

How true is the old tag : Le mieux 
est l'ennemi du bien.—CLIFDEN, Lan- 
hydvock, Bodmin. 


THE ENGLISH LOW-COST 
HOUSE 


Sirk,—Early in the ’30s, when stream- 
lined cars first became popular, car- 
owners generally took a dislike to 
them and some tried to purchase any 
old upright models’_ which _ the 
popular makers might have left on 
their hands. 

Now that we are all accustomed 
to the modern shape of cars we laugh 
at the 1920-30 cars when they pass 
on the road. 

In the same way flat-roofed 
houses may become popular, and in 
view of the very serious shortage of 
building timber, which is likely to last 
for ten years, we must be open-minded. 

To say that flat-roofed houses are 
hot in summer and cold in winter is 
not correct with modern methods. 

As a matter of fact if the Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletin No. 12 (Ne. F.E.C. 
121) is followed there can be no ques- 
tion but that a flat-roofed house will 
be warm in winter and very cool in 
summer. 

For instance wood-wool cement 
slabs can be used as permanent 
shuttering under the concrete roof, and 
buildings made in this way have 
already proved the case perfectly. 
‘lat roofs can be made quite as water- 
proof as span roofs and permanently 
too, as there will be no slates or tiles 
to blow off. 

Finally, insulation is easier in 
flat roofs than in span roofs.—ELWyN 
Morris, Laleston, Bridgend. 


JOHN HUNT OF 
NORTHAMPTON 


Sir,—Some time ago (in your issue 
of October 16 last) you published a 
letter headed The Forgotten Builders, 
in which particular mention was made 
of the wcrk cf John Hunt, of North- 
ampton. In it, the writer mentioned 
the Boughton memorial in Newbold 
Church, near Rugby. 

I have just been taking a series 
of photographs in this church, and 
find that the memorial does indeed 
bear the signature ‘John Hunt 
Northampton Fecit.’’ It is an elabor- 
ate piece of work, of the florid con- 
temporary style, and shows the figures 
of Sir William Boughton, Bt., who 
died in 1716, and his wife, Dame 
Catherine. She commissioned the 
work as a memorial to her husband, 
whose many virtues she has recorded 
in the most fulsome language, on the 
panel under his figure. Unfortunately, 
no one was found to offer a like tribute 
to her memory, so that the panel under 
her figure remains entirely blank ! 

It is worth noting that the 
Boughton family (under the name 


Boughton-Leigh) is still associated 
with Newbold Church, and holds the 
patronage of the living —A. W. V. 
Mace, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


SARDINE-TIN STYLE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Sir,—Mr. Keith MHenderson’s mis- 
statements about what he is pleased 


to call the “sardine-tin style’ of 
architecture should not go uncor- 
rected. This was not “invented in 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


that of the apple and the lovely 
opening buds of the Rhus in shades of 
copper and claret against the brilliant 
green of young bushes and trees. 
According to Bentham and 
Hooker this Ornithogalum is wild in 
England, though Evans considers it 
an escape in this county. Here it 
increases with the freedom of any wild 
flower. An unbotanical description 


of it is that of a Dutch hyacinth. 
The bells are larger than those of a 
hyacinth. The colour is mainly white, 














































early silver warming-pan.wa 
one John Perry for the 
Rutland in 1641. In the 
reign of Charles II there y 


S Made by 
Ear] of 
UXurioys 


Te other 
examples, notably the no’ Je Silver 
warming-pan presented to the im. 
mortal Pepys by Captain Seckford 
of the Royal Navy, it 1668.9 
Another was in the inventc -y of thy 
“Princes Nursery Plate,” ‘n gg 
provided for the Prince Wales 


afterwards the Old Prete: jer 


. : : - A 
second is mentioned in an ventory 
in 1693. The above -: entiong 
warming-pan is illustrate: in the 
writer’s privately printed ca «logue of 
the late Mr. W. Francis Farrer’; 
collection of plate (1924). The only 
other extant specimen of silver oj 


any period is probably o1 


j é by the 
London goldsmith, Seth Lo: 


house, in 


1715-6, which belonged 0 Queen 
Charlotte and is at Bi kingham 
Palace. One was mended + 1718 fo; 
Edward, Lord Harley, terwards 


2nd Earl of Oxford and M 


timer, 
My notes on plate, ere they 
available, would probal reveal 
other warming-pans.—E. Atrrep 
Jones, Oxford and Cambrid. > Club 


















































































































































































































THE 


BOUGHTON TOMB IN NEWBOLD CHURCH, 
BY JOHN 


HUNT 


See Itter “ John Hunt of Northampton” 


Munich shortly after the last war,’ 
but was in use considerably before 
1914; and, like many previous styles, 
it was developed in various places and 
as a result of new materials and new 
social needs. It is wot popular in 
Germany, where since 1933 heavy 
Teutonic ver ious of classical styles 
have been in vogue. I don’t know 
about Japan, but Swedish architecture 
has developed largely on traditional 
lines. May I remind Mr. Henderson 
that much good Georgian architecture 
was at first disliked as too plain and 
too monotonous ?—SEBASTIAN STAF- 
FORD, Gloucestershive. 





THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


Sir,—It is surprising that Ornitho- 
galum nutans is not more used for 
spring decoration both in gardens and 
for a cut flower. A few years ago I 
planted about 200 in this garden in 
remarkably poor sandy soil. The 
results have been a series of delightful 
pictures. This Ornithogalum seems to 
prefer slight shade. The most suc- 
cessful groups have been those under 
old apple trees in the grass and round 
the branches of big groups of Rhus 
Cotinus and Rhus C. Notcutt’s variety. 

In both cases the bloom of the 
Ornithogalum jis contemporary with 





but each petal has a stripe of lovely 
silvery green down the centre, each 
flower opening out in a star shape. 
I pick it freely for the house, it has 
no offensive smell, and lasts very well 
in water, even the bottom blooms 
being decorative as they fade. In 
a grey green low jar, with white tulips 
for height, the Ornithogalum making a 
starry fringe below, an effect was 
achieved almost worthy of Mrs. 
Spry’sattention.—K. HELY-HUTCHIN- 
son, Chippenham Lodge, Ely. 


SILVER WARMING-PANS 


Sir,—The interesting letter of Mr. 
H. Clifford Smith, in Country LIFE 
(May 7), recalls the only warming-pan 
of silver of the reign of Charles II in 
existence. It is 15ins. in diameter, 
with a total length of 48 ins. including 
the rosewood handle. Delicately 
engraved on the cover is a wreath of 
tulips and with acanthus leaves on the 
edge. In the centre are the arms of 
Long of Swinthorpe, Norfolk, in a con- 
temporary foliated frame. It was made 
by a London goldsmith, using as his 
mark the letter M. in the year 1662-3. 
In 1532 a chafing dish to warm a bed 
is in a list of silver. The warming-pan 
of Sir Henry Sidney mentioned in 
1569 has long since been melted. An 


BALMANNO CA‘ TLE 





S1r,—I read with interest ar pleasure 
the generous tribute Mr. Edward 
Maufe paid in his letter in your iss, 
of May 14 to my father’s restoration 
of Balmanno Castle. His own viey 
of it, perhaps worth recording, was 


that this was his chef d’euvre of 
restoration and he once told me, to 
my astonishment, that it was the 
only house he had_ ever built or 
restored in which he himself would 
have liked to live.-—HEw Lorimer 
Kellie Castle, Pittenweem, Fife. 


STARLINGS’ DEODORISED 
NESTS 


S1rR,—I was very much interested in 
two letters from your correspondents 
in CouNTRY LIFE, (May 7). «The 
first was about the adoption of a goat 
by a lamb, because last year I saw 
a Moor sheep with a little black kid 
They were on the moors _ between 
Pickering and Whitby. The second 
was the letter about starlings deodor- 
ising their nests. We have lived here 
for a good many years and every year 
the starlings take the young catmint 
shoots for their nests. I have seen a 
nest made of nothing else. This spring 
they bave been doing it again— 
MARIE WALKER, The Abbey, Malton 
Yorkshire. 


Sir,—I was very much interested in 
G. J. Scholey’s description of th 
behaviour of a pair of starlings 
Many years I Have watched starlings 
build in a hollow apple tree and als0 
in holes in the city wall. The birds 
have always cleared out the old nest 
in a similar manner and have then 
started the new one with a layer 0! 
green plants. In this case, however, 
it was invariably the young sioots 0! 


Senecio squalidus, i.c., Oxford rag- 
wort, which is abundant in the ‘ocality 
This plant is only slightly a: matic, 
therefore it seems unlikely that 1 
was selected for its scent —JEAN 
OLDAKER, Cathedval Choiy Houst, 
Oxford. 

S1r,—Your footnote to my | ‘ter 
your issue of May 7 on deodc ‘sing @ 
nesting-hole has interested me. May I 
state the following facts beari © up? 


the sense of smell among bir 9? 4S 
is well known, I carried out e> @nsivé 
short-range observations fo: many 
years on cuckoos during whi from 
time to time, I had as con 221005 
in the “hide” ornithologists _ high 
rank. No cuckoo ever approa‘ d the 
nest of her intended victim ur *t 0! 


very close observation wi © 
were smoking in the “hide, » 
unanimous verdict was reacl tha 
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tery ‘'A Monument in Tunis 


the cu me suspicious “upon 
smellir yoke.” 
\ e met a farmer friend 
pigeon shooting with 
isarm. We had hardly 
vhen a crow alighted 
immediately in front 
ienced to disembowel 
We walked past the 
i no notice of us or the 


his g \ 
begun 
yn tl 

of us 

a deac 
bird 


gun uni riend’s arm. In com- 
mentin this most remarkable 
occurrent farmer friend rejoined 
quite serious!, that the old crow knew 
that he he ent his last cartridge ! 
On why, I was informed 
that ld crow can’t smell any 
powder 

On divers occasions I have known 
colonies of rooks to leave their home 
quarters to travel long distances to 


fields being spread with manure, an 
attraction which, I think, could only 
have been made possible by their 
keen sense of smell.—G. J. SCHOLEY, 
38, Dysari Avenue, Kingston, Surrey. 


A CROW’S LARDER 


Sir,—Last autumn I noticed with 
interest a large crow on one of my 
pear trees. I watched the crow peck 
off a pear whole, and then it proceeded 
to fly off to a large elm and put the 
whole pear into a cavity in the bark. 
| read in Witherby’s Handbook of 
British Birds that a carrion crow has 
a habit of burying or concealing food. 
Could this be possible in this case? 
In the Handbook only apples are put 
on the menu of carrion crows. But 
I think in this case that, although I 
did not actually see the pear eaten, 
it must have been concealed in the 
tree for the purpose of being eaten.— 
P. V. RycrRoFt; Bishops Lodge, 
Oakley Green, Windsor. 

{Most members of the Corvidae 
will hide food they cannot immedi- 
ately deal with, as well as any small 
object that takes their fancy, and we 
think it probable our correspondent 
iS correct In supposing the crow put 
in the cavity with a view to 
# to it later.—Ep.] 


FEEDING IN 

JAYLIGHT 
cycling along a Somerset 
I \pril, at 5.30, I saw some- 
ring slowly towards me at 
about 10 ft. I stopped and 
watch, and found that 

mmon bat. 
up and down a short 
© road it often took insects 
uple of feet of my head. 
essful hunt it disappeared 
trunk of a fir tree. I went 
te and found it hanging 
mm and chewing away as 
uld, its head quivering all 
When the meal was finished 
{ again and took the same 
re food was abundant, and 
returned to the fir tree and 
red its catch as before. 


the pear 


R, 
rae | 


OF A SONG-WRITER 


As it is a difficult 
matter to study bats I 
think this little episode 


may interest your 
readers.— JoHN H. 
VICKERS, Moorlands. 
Minehead. 


Bats do occasion- 
ally come out in day- 
time. The fact that this 
bat “took perch”’ to eat 
its captures suggests 
that it was a long-eared 
bat, as the pipistrelle 
and whiskered bats, our 
other two fairly numer- 
ous small bats, usually 
eat the insects they catch 
in mid-air, whereas the 
long-eared bat prefers 
to take sizeable quarry 
back to its den.—ED.] 


A MONUMENT 
IN TUNIS 


Sir, — Almost in the 
centre of the city of 
Tunis, now so much to 
the fore, there is a little 
plot of ground, some 600 
ft. square perhaps, which 
can claim to be English soil. It was 
given to the British Consul in 1645 by 
the then Bey of Tunis as a Strangers’ 
Burial Ground, a place in which 
British cfficials and others who died 
in Tunis could be laid to rest. Burials 
do not take place there now, but in the 
European cemetery outside the city. 

It is a delightful little park and 
contains an interesting monument, a 
memorial column to John Howard 
Payne, author of the words of the 
beautiful song Home, Sweet Home. 
Payne was American Consul in Tunis, 
and, as has recently been commemor- 
ated on the wireless, while serving his 
country there wrote the words of the 
popular song. When he died he was 
buried in this little bit of English 
soil in Tunis. 

On the simple monument are 
these words: ‘‘In the tomb beneath 
this stone, the poet’s remains lay 
buried for thirty years. On January 5, 
1883, they were disinterred and taken 
away to his native land where they 
received honoured and final burial in 
the city of Washington, June 5, 1883.” 
—H. J. SHEPSTONE, 139, Broomwood 
Road, Clapham Common, S.W.11. 


CORN DOLLIES 
Sir,—Your correspondent writing 
about decorated ricks might like to 
see examples of the same sort of work 
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applied to harvest 
trophies. These ‘Corn 
Dollies’? come _ respec- 


tively from Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire and 
Essex, and were made 
within the last ten years 
or so: the first is kept in 
the church at Overbury, 


Worcestershire, having 
been made for a 


harvest festival. It is 
the most elaborate and 
contains wheat, oats 
and barley. The custom 
of making these with 
the last sheaf to be 
cut seems to have been 
universal in England, 
though the present-day 
makers say that the 
corn must be only just 
ripe for the straw to 
be pliable enough. 
Many folklore books 
contain descriptions of 
the use of the dolly or 
neck, which is obviously 
a survival from very 
primitive’ times.- 
M. W., Hereford. 


THE COWLED FRIAR 


S1tr,—In Harewood Church, York- 
shire, are some fine alabaster tombs 
reputed to be the best in the county. 
One of the most interesting is that of 
Sir Richard Redman and Lady 
Redman; their tomb having many 
carved figures on it. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these figures is that of 
the tiny cowled friar, or bedesman, 
which is seen in my photograph. He 
is sitting on the back of a lion and the 
tufted object near his right hand is 
the animal’s mane. 

What appears to be the brim of 
his cowl is really the sole of the 
effigy’s foot against which he is 
reclining; it was the custom of the 
carvers of the effigies to do this so as 
to hide the ugliness of the squared-toe 
shoes of the period. The friar appears 
in contemplative mood with a rosary 
resting in his left hand. It is a 
beautiful piece of work and dates 


from 1490.—J. DENTON RosINson, 
Darlington. 
THE CUCKOO’S BROKEN 


VOICE 


Sir,—-On April 16 I heard the cuckoo 
in this district for the first time this 
year. On April 28 three birds were 
heard, one of which had his voice 
already ‘‘broken.’’ This bird has been 





AN ESSEX CORN BABY: CORN MARE, OR BABY FROM 
HEREFORDSHIRE: AT OVERBURY 


See letter “‘Corn Dollies”’ 
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THE LITTLE FRIAR AT HAREWOOD 


See letter ‘‘ The Cowled Friar”’ 


heard for several years past and it 
would be interesting to know whether 


records of birds whose voice is 
“broken” when they arrive are 
cemmon.—H. MArLcoLM’' FRASER, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


FROM DAMASCUS TO 


HAIFA 


Str,—I have just had a letter from 
my husband serving in the Middle 
East which has brought me so much 
happiness that I have decided to send 
you an extract in the hope that you 
may find space for its publication. 
He writes: ‘I have just arrived by 
road and railway from Hamadan in 
Persia—such a lovely country. I 
came from Damascus to Haifa by 
railway with two other officers, one 
Army, who appreciated the perfectly 
incredible beauty of the journey. We 
started off at 07.50 hours across a 
plain filled by fields of waving green 
corn. 

‘After a few miles we entered 
slightly undulating country and owing 
to very recent rains all depressions 
were full of lush green vegetation— 
wild irises of a soft dark chocolatey 
colour studded with golden eyes, blue 
gentian, ragged robin, vividly red 
poppies, yellow wee marigolds, daisies, 
hollyhocks and hundreds of other 
sorts. And so for about 100 kilo- 
metres, with many stops, this unend- 
ing display continued. Then we 
reached Deraa and lunched on hot 
stew and bread at about one o’clock. 
Leaving at about two, we went west- 
wards across another plateau for five 
miles and then came to the head of a 
valley. After stopping at the station 
for a few minutes we started off down 
a cutting alongside a rushing torrent 
and then the most amazing country 
I have ever seen began to unfold itself. 

‘Waterfalls came from streams 
flowing over the top of the cliffs above, 
the train wound through tunnels, 
crossed the torrent, recrossed it; lean- 
ing from the carriage window you 
could literally touch the tops of wild 
flowers. They grew feet high in 
between the railway lines, of every 
type and colour imaginable. Fields 
and patches of blue, yellow, red, white, 
sometimes hundreds of wild blue 
lupins growing in a very green field. 
It seemed unbelievable that Nature 
could mass colours so vividly and so 
strongly. I can still hardly believe 
it to have been possible—it was like 
a dream. For nearly three hours we 
stood and gazed and wondered what 
the next twist in the line would bring 
into view. Each fresh view seemed to 
be the peak, and almost impossible 
to be outrivalled. Yet every time the 
unexpected happened. Finally, we 
got down to the bottom of the Dead 
Sea Valley at the south of Lake 
Tiberius, or the Sea of Galilee, and 
started the climb up at about 18.00 
hours. The sun sank, a pale moon 
appeared, and in darkness we arrived 







































































































in Haifa an hour late, after something I shall 
never see again, or forget for that matter. And 
the tragedy is that in two months’ time that 
valley will be without any flowers, parched, and 
a mere trickle of water until next year when 
the rains come and allow those seeds to have 
their fling, if only for a shcrt time. It was so 
utterly, utterly exquisite, a dream world, a 
gem for me to treasure all my life. 

““At one of the stations I waded through 
flowers almcst waist high and picked some lupins, 
and on one stalk found some seed pods, which I 
have with me and will bring home. I shall 
finish this letter without changing the subject, 
and let my memory dwell on that heavenly 
scene, the scents and the clean air. 

“How marvellous the country can be !’’— 
M. S. A., Berkshire. 


SKETCHES OF OFLAG IXA 
Sir,—In your issue of May 15 last year you re- 
produced some drawings of prisoner-of-war 
camps in Germany (IV B and IX A) made by 
my son Captain J. W. M. Mansel. I send you 
now some more of his explanatory notes. He 
writes from Oflag VII B: 

“T will try to explain the sketches which at 
long last I have started to send you of the Upper 
Camp IX A. A lot of my friends are there now, 
but things I gather have changed quite a lot 
since thcse early days—were they 10 years ago? 
For instance, the moat is now used for gardens 
and exercise. Its sole living occupants used to 
be three wild boar—wild in name only, in reality 
very tame. Looking like a Grimm’s fairy-tale 
castle perched on its hill, the oldest parts of 
the building are, I believe, 12th-century, but 
there have been many alterations and additions 
since then. 

“Having climbed the hill in a spiral course 
you cross the bridge over the moat, through the 
gateway (No. 19) and so under the tower into 
the courtyard. Facing you then is, even for the 
unimaginative, rather a romantic picture— 
paved yard, medieval rocfs and half-timbered 
facade (Nc. 21), the hospital, on the top floor, 
being approached by the small octagonal tower 
in the corner. If you cross the courtyard and 
go through the archway you come cut on the 
moat wall. Immediately oppcsite, across the 
moat, is a timbered building, a part of which we 
used as a gymnasium. 

“In the courtyard (No. 20), the tower is the 
entrance and the windows on the left with the 
little iron balconies are those of our room. 
No. 21 is whet you see or entering under the 
tower. 

“IT can‘t attempt to describe the fantas- 
tically beautiful sunsets we used to see from up 
here—nor am I a Turner to reproduce them in 
colour.’’—Is1ITA MANSEL, Holm Place, Windles- 
ham, Surrey. 
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OFLAG KA. UPPER SAME. CouRTYARD 


VIEW FRom ENTRANCE ToweR 


Opinions differ as to why 
cattle rise one way and horses the 
Possibly the best answer 
to the question is because “‘it is 
their nature to.’’—Ep.] 


MR. CHURCHILL’S 
ANCESTRY 


an article on Mr. 

royal descert pub- 
lished in your issue of December 
page 1174, I wrote 
Prime Minister was 
descended from Henry II and 
Resamund through that 
coheir of Badlesmere who married 
John, 2nd Lord Tibetot. I have 
now discovered that the descent 


through Tibetot, from whom, in 
fact, George Washington descend - 
ed, but through two of the other 
coheirs of Badlesmere, Maud, who 
married John de Vere, 7th Earl of 


Northampton. 

The line from Vere is through wags ; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward, sect. 
17th Earl of Oxford by Anne Cecil ; 
daughter of William, Lord 
Burleigh, which Elizabeth married 
William Stanley, 6th Earl cf No. 2¢ 
Derby and was grandmother of pie 
Lady Amelia Stanley wife of pRean te Tow 
John Murray, Marquess of Athol, f ‘HOF TULy 
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A STRANGE COW 


S1r,—Two or three years ago we had a roan 
Shorthorn cow on our farm which, as far as 
can be ascertained, was unique. It was bought 
as a first calver in Hereford market, and re- 
mained at The Bowers, Holme Lacey, until sold 
asa fat cow. The remarkable thing about her 
was that she used to rise from the ground as 
does a horse: that is, on the front legs first. 
All cattle by nature rise on their hind legs 
first, so that their heads remain lowered in 
order to ward off any attack by the use of 
their horns, while horses rise the quickest way 
possible, so that they may use their speed to 
escape. Why this particular cow was the 
exception to the rule has always remained 
a mystery. Perhaps she fancied her chances 
28 a sprinter.—W. B. SLADER, Pump House, 
Bridge Road, Holme Lacey, neay Hereford. 
[Although cattle usually rise hind legs first 
some individuals practise the contrary method, 
and we once published on this page a photo- 
graph ofa pedigree Hereford bull sitting up like 
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whose grand-daughter Lady Anne 
married John Cochrane, 4th Earl of Dundonalj 
and was mother of Lady Katherine Cochrane 
wife of Alexander Stewart 6th Earl of Gajj, 
way, whose granddaughter Susan Stewart 
married George, 5th Duke of Marlborough, 
The line from Bohbun is also through 
Stanley, for the Ist Earl of Derby was ee 
of Joan daughter of Sir Robert Gousbjj iby 
Elizabeth FitzAlan, daughter of Richard Bay 
of Arundel by Elizabeth daughter 07 Willian 
Bohun by Elizabeth Badlesmer Mr 
Churchill is also descended from the other 
daughter and coheir of Sir Robert ] 
Elizabeth who married Sir Robert ° Vingfiej 
and was mother of Elizabeth wi >» of Sir 
William Brandon, ancestor cf the Sy: neys, 
Besides these descents from Hen y II ang 
Rosamund Mr. Churchill descends { om that 
king by his queen Eleanor, through {olland 
Montagu, Neville, Browne and Wr: thesley, 
My error was due to the duplication of *hristian 
names in the Dudley pedigree wt. ch eyep 
the editors of the Complete Peeva > fouyng 
puzzling, though the di scents of 
Washington and Spe cer are 
clearly distinguishec in the 
pedigree in Baker’s } orthanj 
= page 470. Cf. Notes a1 7 Queries 
e April 10, 1943.—E. A. Crrgninc 
- 1 f LAMBORN, Littlemore, ( »ford 


Murray 


rOushill, 


THE SKIAPOD 
Sir,—Referring to the rving of 
a Skiapod, illustrated in your 
y, Correspondence columns, it may 
interest your readers to know 
thatin A ntrapometamor) hosis—A 


ae View of the People of ihe Whole 


World, eic. (London, 1654), on 
pages 421-422 the following oc. 
curs, together with a woodcut: 
In India beyond the Ganges 
there are a Nation called Scia- 
pedes, that have feet of a 
monstrous bignesse, which 
when they lye down in the 
Sun, serve them for umbrelloes 
to shade them from the Sun, 
- being thence called Sciapedes 
from umbra, and pes. 
‘ In the margin the reference 
Mirewese is: Munster, Cosmica lib. 5. This 


‘ot is: Sebastian Munster 
—Cosmographia (Basile, 1552). 

| —H. P. Bayon, King’s Farm, 
sia |, Little Shelford, neay Cambridge. 



















































































a double one, not 


Elizabeth, wife of 
Bohvn, Earl of 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
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| \QSVER LOSE 


4 
\ 
A. 


)PPORTUNITY TO 

EE ANYTHING 

EAUTIFUL. 

EAUTY IS 

GOD’S 

ANDWRITING. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 











LONDON NEW YORK 
26, King Street, 6 West Fifty Sixth 
St. James’s, $.W.I Street. 

















AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE ADAMS COMMODE IN SATINWOOD, INLAID WITH TULIP AND HAREWOOD 
32 ins. high, 48 ins. wide. | 


CHRISTIE’S 


RESPECTFULLY GIVE NOTICE THAT THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION AT 
DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD ST., W.1, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, and THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1943. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


THE PROPERTY OF A LADY, also the collection of 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND EARLY ENGLISH SPOONS 


of the late Colonel R. F. RATCLIFF, C.M.G., 


and from other sources. 

















.Lot_54.—COMMONWEALTH PORRINGER, 1658. Lot 38,—JAMES II TANKARD, 1688, Lot 53.—CHARLES I GOBLET, 1641. 
)N VIEW TWO DAYS PRECEDING THE SALE. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (8 Plates) 4/-. 


HRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


D BY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1. ret MAYFAIR 531) 
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LOW SPEED 
HIGH CAPACITY 
EASY TO OPERATE 


Massey-Harris No. 21 


Hammer Mills are 
sturdy and well-built, 
having a substantial 
steel case. Their large 
capacity is obtained 
by using 8-inch swing- 
ing hammers, giving 
a rotator 28 inches in 
diameter, with speci- 
ally large screen area. 
Operate at only 1,800 
R.P.M.—a big saving 
of power and wear 
on the mill. 


Application Forms may 


\> now be submitted to 


your local W.A.E.C. 


MASSEY:HARRIS 


adsoctated witt 


BLACKSTONE 


Offices: Massey House, Brooklands Road, Manchester 
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NMALIC 


iC 


THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 


are rationed by 
order of the 
Ministry of Supply 


In spite of other heavy 
Ministry of Supply con- 
tracts, the output of 
“PNEUMATIC ”’ cartridges 
has 
the 


been maintained at 
fixed 
level. Customers’ orders 
are dealt with as promptly 


Government 


as possible under present 


difficult conditions. 


SAVE USED 
CARTRIDGE CASES 
FOR NATIONAL 

SALVAGE 





THE PNEUMATIC CARTRIDGE CO., LTD., 





The patent “ Pneumatic” 

Air Chamber—secret of 

the amazing success 
of these cartridges. 


The explosion of the powder 
charge (I) flattens the domed 
cards (2) against the cork wad 
(3) which replaces the old- 
fashioned solid felt wad; com- 
pression of the air within the 
air-chamber (4) expands the 
walls of the cork wad firmly 
against the bore of barrel— 
makes a perfect gas check. 
Recoil is reduced by 8.3 per 
cent; maximum velocity and 
penetration are assured. 


No ‘gun headache’ 
using 
“PNEUMATIC” Cartridges! 


96, HOLYROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 
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FARMING NOTES 








ADVENTURERS ALL} 


(Continued) 


HE first part of this article, 
published last week, en- 
deavoured to point out the 
need for’ the adventurous 
spirit, for courage, and for 
enterprise if we are to seize the new 
opportunities emerging for agriculture 
to-day. New methods are required 
to meet both new and old problems. 
Only a high standard of efficiency will 
give the industry the permanent 
security which it has lacked for so 
long, to the great detriment not only 
of itself but of the whole national life. 
We have referred already to 
developments that are imminent in 
mechanisation, in equipment, in 
buildings, in methods of cultivation, 
in the use of fertilisers and in the 
feeding of livestock. There are yet 
other aspects of the industry where 
changes — almost revolutions — will 
have to come. For example, we have 
the finest pedigree stock in the world, 
but the gap is immense between them 
and the general run of stock, particu- 
larly dairy cows, kept on small farms. 
Pioneers like Bakewell, the Collings, 
Bates, did not embark on their great 
enterprise to win success in the show- 
ting or sell their progeny at fancy 
prices to enable others to do so. They 
set out to grade up their own and their 
neighbours’ commercial stock—to 
raise the general standard of the 
country. The premium bull scheme 
is an attempt to do this, but its con- 
ditions and scope will have to be 
enlarged to ensure a far more wide- 
spread improvement than has occurred 
in the past. 





* * * 


NIMAL ill-health, too, is a great 
blot on our efficiency, costing, 
some say, as much as £20,000,000 a 
year. Initial plans have already been 
announced to make preventive rather 
than curative treatment the basis of 
attack on disease. Shortage of 
veterinary staff makes this difficult 
during war-time, but as soon as it 
can be overcome progress should be 
rapid. Moreover, recent researches 
indicate new hope in reducing the 
commoner diseases that take such a 
heavy toll of our stock and of our 
profits. 

Then there are the great changes 
in land management represented by 
what is known as ley farming, with 
which Sir George Stapledon’s name 
will always be associated. This system, 
hitherto largely confined to western 
districts of high rainfall, is extending 
throughout the country. Except in 
the intensive arable districts of the 
Eastern Counties, it is doubtful if we 
shall ever return to the old idea of 
keeping our grass land and arable land 
in unvarying compartments. Some 
fields there are that owing to con- 
venience of farm buildings, questions 
of access, liability to flooding, steep- 
ness or other difficulties, will always 
remain as grass. Elsewhere alternate 
husbandry will be the rule. We 
have learned three great lessons in the 
war years. First, that the old idea 
that it took twenty years to make a 
sound pasture is no longer true. New 
methods can make it in as many 
months. Secondly, we have found that 
the productivity of new seeds is seldom 
less than double that of permanent 
grass and often very much more. 

Lastly, perhaps most important 
of all, we have come to realise that 
grass yields a double harvest, one 
above ground in the form of grazing 
hay or silage, the other under ground 
in the form of a great addition to the 
humus and fertility of the land. Only 
by the plough can we reap the full 
benefit of this accumulation of fertility 
so badly needed for the continuance 
of maximum yields of arable crops. 
Ley farming, however, involves a 
new technique in those districts 
unfamiliar with the practice—a careful 
and long-term planning to adjust the 
ploughing and the seeding and the 


length of leys with the futur: 


. require. 
ments of the farm in terms of arable 
crops and livestock. 

* * * 

HUS changes are upon ys in 

J every branch of farmir s opera. 
tions. But superimposed on them alj 
must come developments ir the ys 
of labour, in the applicatio™ of ney 
social principles to the men 1 whom 
success in all these operation: lepends, 
The value of the skilled wor -er myst 
be recognised and this is or ; econo. 
mically possible if the outpu‘ per man 
can be raised by mechanis: ‘ion anj 
proficiency of management. A returp 
to the old principles of appr: ticeship 
and the grading of farm wi ckers on 
lines similar to those ad pted in 
industry are both steps c lling for 
consideration. It will requ’ > all ou 
skill and all our patience 0 create 
the conditions required to chieve a 
skilled and contented rural } pulation, 

* * * 

HE Minister of Agric: ture has 
spoken of a four-year p .n. Such 

a plan, he says, must come >rimarily 
from each farmer himself as « pplicable 
to his own farm—a plan to use these 
years when the country wil: continue 
to call for maximum duction, 
either for the war effort or for starving 
populations, to achieve full efficiency 
and thereby the permanent‘ support 
of the whole electorate. “A new 


civilisation of the countryside,” he 
says, “‘is not just an idealist’s dream. 
It is being fashioned now, and the 
farmers, their men and their women- 
folk are making it. No plan can create 
a vigorous inward life, but we can 
create the conditicns in which such 
a life can flourish. We can say: ‘Here 
is the scope, the grounds for confidence, 
the inspiration to _ personal en- 
deavour.’”’ A. B.C. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN HYGIENE 


S all those thousands of recruits 
to the gardening ranks during 
the past three years know from bitter 
experience, more than half the battle 
in providing good quality vegetables 
lies in preventing ard controlling the 
host of pests and diseases which prey 
upon the different crops. They 
have had various guides in the past 
to help in the task of combating 
disease but none of them very satis- 
factory, and for that reason there 
will be a warm welcome for Diseases 
of Vegetables, by Donald E. Green 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.)—which fills a gap 
in horticultural literature. 

Mr. Green has all the qualifica- 
tions for the task. He is mycologist 
to the Royal Horticultural Society and 
is well informed on his subject and can 
estimate the needs of the small gar- 
dener for whom his volume is mainly 
intended. He has been at pains to 
present technical information in 4s 
simple and lucid a manner as possible 
so that it can be easily understood by 
the inexpert. He has not, wisely 
enough, attempted a complete treatise 
on plant disease but confines himself 
to the more common diseases a tacking 
the general run of vegetables a id these 
he deals with in detail covering every 
item_that small garden own: "Ss al 
allotment holders are likely |» want 


to know. The brassica family, onions 
and their allies, peas and beats, 
potatoes, celery and turnip, ci umbet 
and sweet corn, carrots ar’ beet, 
tomatoes and the rest of the mates 
of every kitchen garden are | dealt 
with in turn. The symptom of the 
various diseases attacking « 7h até 
described clearly and_ the latest 
measures are given for their revel 
tion and control. 

By far the best book on sub- 
ject available, Diseases of Vé tables, 
should find a place on the _ 

era 


shelves of every commercial gr‘ 
professional gardener and am Ul. 
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THOUSANDS OF ACRES CHANGING HANDS 


EGOTIATIONS are in pro- 
oress concerning very 
lat reas of agricultural 
lar2 that are well away 
fr -ban districts, and 
omparatively un- 
affected by « \c: ations arising out 
of the Scott, Uthvatt and Barlow 

Te 1e¢ «xtent the task of 
1 s simplified, the 
ir ost entirely the 
f tl price to be paid. 
the price, where 
be inferred, may 
being a low one, 


therefore me} be 


Report >. 
agreeing 
matt be 
determinatl 
If in some ince 
it is reveal tr Cai 
StrikK Tre le 
it must be ‘ne ‘1. mind that the 
tran ‘or © on 1 wholesale scale. 
eali: gs now engaging 
its are agreeably 





some § 
the ti ag 
free ( ts e out the ultimate 
use r yperties, no element 
of pros building value having 
t a, \Vherever the latter 
is imperative to keep 
eariig of the various 
t development rights, 
» forth. Considering 
the Scott, Uthwatt 
ports, it is not sur- 
prising tl majority of people 
{ een content to read 
iries of them as have 
« of many public dis- 
‘ssional bodies. Special 
nt ; ome of the organisa- 
tions are si » week by week, with 
view to evo'ving practical means of 
ipplying the yrinciples enunciated in 
the Reports 
OAKLEY HALL, HAMPSHIRE 
SOLD 


rT WO important sales of Hamp- 
shire real estate have been in the 


negotiation stage during the last few 
weeks. One is of Oakley Hall, and 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are 


mentioned as the vendor’s agerts. 
This property was the subject of an 
announcement in the Estate Market 
page of CounTRY LIFE seven years 
ago, when an auction of the estate 
(then of 3,080 acres) was cancelled on 
the eve of the event. Messrs. Gribble, 
Booth and Shepherd and Messrs. 
George Trollope were the agents on 
that occasion. Oakley Hall is a Geor- 
gian mansion, built in the year 1795 
on the site of an earlier one, and in 
1860 an extra floor was added. The 
estate is now of approximately 3,500 
acres. The vendor is Sir Richard 
Fairey, and the purchaser (for whom 
Messrs. Hewett and Lee acted) is Mr. 
Philip Hill, who adds, by this trans- 
action, largely to his already important 
acquisitions of agricultural freeholds. 


5,604 ACRES IN DORSET SOLD 


IR ERNEST DEBENHAWM’S ex- 
tensive estates in Dorset are, as 

to part, the subject of an announce- 
ment just made, that 5,604 acres of 
the Bladen estate have been bought 
by the Bradford Property Trust, 
whose expert advisers were Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons’ Cambridge office. 
Messrs. Fox and Sons’ Bournemouth 
head office acted for Sir Ernest 
Debenham. The buyers have decided 
that the two firms named shall submit 
the property to auction, and it is 
expected that this will take at least 
a couple of days towards the latter 
part of July. Local people will be 
glad to hear that the auction will be 
held in Dorchester. No mention is 
made of the possibility of any sale 
of the whole of the land before the 
proceedings under the hammer. The 
section of the Bladen estate thus to 
be dealt with at Dorchester includes 
a score of large farms, a great many 


small holdings, a considerable area of 
woodland, and what is described as 
“‘accommodation”’ land. The entire 
village of Sitterton, and portions of 
the villages of Milborne St. Andrew, 
Tolpuddle and Dewlish, are comprised 
in the sale and the contemplated re- 
sale. The name of the River Puddle, 
corrupted from the Saxon Pydel, has 
been incorporated in that of a number 
of hamlets along its course. It is a 
pretty tree-fringed stream, meander- 
ing through water meadows, and on 
its bank stands Tolpuddle, one of the 
villages on the road from Bere to 
Dorchester. Like Milborne. St. 
Andrew, the village figures in Thomas 
Hardy’s works. In one of the farm- 
houses at Tolpuddle (in Desperate 
Remedies ‘‘Tolchurch’’) Hardy ima- 
gined that Owen and Cytherea re- 
sided. Milborne St. Andrew has in its 
vicinity the ‘‘circular isolated hill 
. . . covered with fir trees,’’ which is 
claimed by some students of Wessex 
to have been in Hardy’s mind in Two 
on a Tower. The description of site 
and setting may have been suggested 
by the obelisk, but the tower proper 
accords more with that at Char- 
borough Park, and Hardy himself 
says ‘“‘the scene of action was sug- 
gested by two real spots in the part 
of the country specified, each of which 
has a column standing upon it.” 


SALE OF 1,400 ACRES IN 
SURREY 
R. G. E. STREET has purchased 
Hollycombe and seven other 
farms, at Wardley, near where the 
three counties of Surrey, Sussex and 
Hampshire meet. The sale, negotiated 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
includes nearly 60 cottages. 
Instances have been not infre- 
quent lately of the removal of the 


live and dead stock and the farm-house 
furniture in one operation, by farmers 
who have left one part of the ccuntry 
for another. The railway companies 
have handled this class of work with 
characteristic success. One such 
transfer in the last week or sc has 
been from the south of England to 
Yorkshire. There were 20 carriages 
and trucks on the special train, and 
the journey, including a long wait in 
Warwickshire to feed the livestock, 
took about 12 hours, and it is to the 
credit of all concerned that the animals 
arrived perfectly comfortable, and 
settled down at once in their new 
home. 

Prices realised for farms in the 
past few days have included over 
£12,500 for 160 acres near North 
Curry, in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, and £12,750 for a Shropshire 
freehold of 165 acres, near Wellington, 
possession being obtainable in both 
cases. Hardly any small farms have 
changed hands recently. 


TURNHAMS FARM 


HE late Mr. Samuel _ Insull 

lavished money on Turnhams 
Farm, Theale, 158 acres, between New- 
bury and Reading. It was originally 
the home farm of the Pincents estate. 
Messrs. Nicholas offer the land and 
the Dairy Shorthorns and growing 
crops as a going concern. 

The late Lord Furness remodelled 
the residence at Sandley, on the 150 
acres which form the home of the 
Gilltown Stud and was once the home 
of the Compton Stud. Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson are offering the property. 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner ask us to 
mertion that the auction of Grove 
Park estate has been postponed until 
June 30 at Saxmundham. ARBITER. 
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If you wanted a lot of 
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to cut up? 


A steel tube can be just a round piece 


of metal with a hole init. Or, it can 



















be so forged, manipulated, upset and 
‘worked up’ that it changes into a motor 


axle, an oxygen cylinder, a lighting 














standard, a hypodermic needle or a 
thousand and one other things to help 


industry save time, money and trouble 


Issued by Tube Investments Ltd., 
* 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE ROOTS OF 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRIDG 


OST of us who give the 
matter any thought at 
all would say that anti- 
Semitism was one of the 

side issues amid the general misery 
and disruption of our times. At most, 
some might admit that it was a major 
symptom among the many terrible 
symptoms of a sickness that may be 
mortal. Mr. Maurice Samuel, author 
of The Great Hatred (Gollancz, 3s. 6d.) 
thinks it is more than this. He thinks 
it is ‘a vast upsurge of the aboriginal 
hatred of Christ, and therefore the 
heresy of heresies.’’ His book elabo- 
rates the view that anti-Semitism is 
the central fact of modern life, that 
its significance has never been realised 
save by a few, and that until it is 
realised and all its implications 
explored and thoroughly cleaned up, 
there can be no hope of a return to 
moral order in the world. 


THE CLASH OF THE 
*“FORCE-GROUPS ”’ 


“Higher education,’’ wrote Sir 
Richard Livingstone recently, ‘“‘is 
incomplete without some knowledge 
of Hellenism and Christianity.’’ Mr. 
Samuel does not deal with Hellenism; 
but I imagine he would reject the 
word Christianity as insufficiert and 
put in its place Judaeo-Christianity. 
“Unless we insist,’’ he says, “‘on the 
full historical title, Judaeo-Chris- 
tianity, we shall not understand the 
psychological reaction of the force- 
groups to the word ‘ Jew.’”’ 

“Force-groups’’ is a_ key- 
expression of the book. The fight is 
between the groups who believe in 
force as the final arbiter and those who 
don’t. Mr. Samuel’s distinction is 
between those who deify force and 
those who reluctantly if resolutely use 
force, having a vision of a day when 
force will no longer be necessary in 
settling affairs between men. 


Put briefly, his argument is that 
the force-groups realise they can never 
succeed so long as the anti-force 
groups exist, and these groups will 
continue to exist as long as Judaeo- 
Christianity has an influence on the 
minds of men. Nazi-Fascism is 
endeavouring to destroy the power of 
Christ in the world, but it recoils 
from the direct attack. Hence it 
turns upon the race which Mr. Samuel 
calls the “‘Christ-givers.”” Pretending 
to loathe the Jews because they 
destroyed Christ, the anti-Semites are 
in reality furious 
with them because § 
they produced 
Christ, and not only 
Christ but all the 
non-force teaching § 
of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘“‘We must § 
insist again and § 
again that the Jews § 
had formulated the 
indestructible anti- § 
Nazi philosophy J 
long before the com- § 
ing of Jesus.” 

To those who § 
say there is nothing § 
new in force- 
philosophy or 


AAMAMAMaaauanwneg it: 


THE GREAT HATRED § 
By Maurice Samuel 
(Gollancz, 3s. 6d.) 


0 MORE THAN 

HAPPY COUNTRYMAN 

By H. E. Bates 
(Country Life, 8s. 6d.) 


HALF A LIFE 
By Major C. S. Jarvis 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 

By Cicely McCall 
(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 
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anti-Semitism, Mr. Samue 
a good deal is new in the 
which they present thems: 
“In the past the espousa! 
been apologetic. The sub 
defence ran thus: ‘Yes, 
wonderful if we could ge: 
it, but we cannot.’ The 
defence of force is affi 


“eplies that 
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oe ative and 
uninhibited.’’ Moreover, je Says, in 
older days the attack up in the Jey 
did not take the form * at he wa 


irredeemable, a being  atside the 


human pale, who must extermin. 
ated. He was given ti > option of 
becoming a Christian; s: aetimes he 
was chivvied from land land; but 
never was his human sta‘ 's denied, 
LONG BEFORE TE »° NAZIs 
I am not sure that Mr. Samuel js 
right in either of these -ontentions, 
There have been books enough of late 
to prove that the naked and uw. 


ashamed espousal of force goes back 
in Germany a long way before the 
Nazis. It has been “affirmative and 
uninhibited’’ for centuries. As for 
the intense personal feeling against 
the Jew, this, deplorable as it is, 
is also not a Nazi creation. The 
outburst which Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of Shylock is worth con- 
sidering. ‘‘Hath not a Jew eyes, 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions, fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons .. .” and 
so on. 
bethan England there was such a 
feeling that a Jew had not these 
attributes that it was necessary to 
make a protest. 


However, even if this is so, it 
does no more than assert that the 
conditions which Mr. Samuel supposes 
to be contemporary are, in fact, 
ancient. It leaves unanswered his 
interpretation of the meaning of these 
things: that anti-Semitism is « 
perverted and ashamed attack upon 
Christianity. If that is so, then ant 
Semitism was born on the day when 
certain Jews cried: ‘‘Away with 
Him! Crucify Him!” and demanded 
the release of Barabbas, the exponent 
of force-philosophy. 


THE GREAT HATRED 


“The great hatred,” as Mr. 
Samuel calls it, is a strange dark blot 
on the human record. He has made 
what I take to be a sincer: attempt 
to get to the bottom of und srstanding 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 
nterested me most in Mr. 
Move Than Happy 
ntry Life, 8s. 6d.) 
as the last ter, in which he 
é reas le plea for co- 
»wn and country. 
ntested against 
esent tendency 
to experiment 
iothing but a 
with towns. 
vrote, “it is an 
‘ms as between 
each offers real 
t other cannot 
unl <ely that some 
ion will have to be 


What i 
E. Bates’s ¢ 


yakes a 
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he view that 
{ many tow! 
n country | 
symptom 0! 

‘Rather, I t 
attempt TO Cé re) 
own and cot f 
Batisi 
give 
icompromiseé 
found 


tions 


is 


‘ites “Country life 
is, d tc show in these 
pages, the be fe in the world. To 
regard it irtight compartment 
reserved the few is to invite 
its deca hough it is against 
all the s of solemn rural 
reforme! hat it must become 
mor llied with, and not 
separat » town, this is my 
view and day, male and 
female nd winter, the town 
and the c¢ are complementary 

res in man’s exist- 
enc? 

In an place Mr. Bates 
writes: ‘7 rther notion that the 
countryside lf is entertainment 
enough and t the countryman does 
not need the laxation of cinema, 
Woolworth’s, or an occasional shop- 
window fuddle, is pernicious.’”’ That 
seems to me to be true enough. I 
believe that if you are going to keep 


men on the land it will be by paying 
them to stay there. As Mr. Bates 
says: ‘Finally, it all comes back to 


a problem of money.”’ 

This is not to say that the 
countryman is a venal creature who 
will only do what it pays him to do. 


) It is to say that, like many others of 
» us, he is unable to do what he would 
j like to do so long as it is financially 


ing 4 


But 
nsion 
good 
nnot 
and 
ested 
» fo 
d td 
beq 
ie is 


impossible for him to do it. 

However, so far as the main body 
of it goes, Mr. Bates’s book is a book 
of delights rather than of problems. 
The title, which might have been 
satirical, is a real cry from the heart. 
Gardening, fishing, just looking at 


hills and hedges, recalling joys now 
gone maybe for ever, he fills his pages 
with love of England. How perfectly 


he is able to find the phrase that 
shows us just what he wants us to 
see! | have never read a_ better 
description than this of seashore trees 
blown landward by the wind : ‘‘ Dark 
thorns are beaten back like torn um- 
brellas by the sea winds, ouly to burst 
into tlowerlike trees of sea spray.” 

Mr. C. ’. Tunnicliffe illustrates 
€ book and that is one more reason 
for calling it desirable. 


MAJ . Cc. S. JARVIS 

©. S. Jarvis has written 
the later phases of his 
alf a Life (Murray, 15s.) 
to the beginnings and 
the moment when the 

Ver” brcke out. 
re three main phases. 
¢ 50 pages devoted to a 
the world in a sailing- 
ung Jarvis was appren- 
‘nineties on the Port 
re he was half-starved, 
ed and bullied, and had 
unity to observe that, for 
tish boasts about our 
iarine, the conditions and 
candalous beyond words. 
emen were paid £2 10s. a 
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month ‘‘and I imagine a first officer 
received something in the neighbour- 
hood of £120 a year.’ 

Returned home, the apprentice 
not unreasonably tore up his inden- 
tures. The Boer War had broken out, 
and the second part of the book tells 
of his adventures as a trooper of 
Yeomanry. Semi-starvation was 
again his lot. He seems to have little 
admiration for the general conduct of 
the war. His own part in it was 
confined to endless wandering, an 
occasional skirmish, and’ one oppor- 
tunity of fame, when he found a well- 
known Boer general, wearing pin-stripe 
trousers, within rifle-shot. Trooper 
Jarvis fired—and missed. 

At the end of the war, the trooper 
took a commission in the 3rd Dorsets. 
His military duties left him plenty of 
time for shooting and fishing, and 
these sports take up most of the last 
third of the book. Those who know 
his writing in Country LIFE will be 
aware that Major Jarvis has something 
near to genius for human contacts and 
for squeezing the humorous juice out 
of experiences that to some men would 
seem prosaic. Hal; a Life shows these 
qualities in full flower. 


THE WORK OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES 

Women’s Institutes, by Cicely 
McCall, is one of a number of volumes 
recently added to Collins’s Britain in 
Pictures series (4s. 6d.). It is a fitting 
moment to make this brief exposition 
of what the Women’s Institute move- 
ment comes to, for it was born during 
the last war, and during this one it 
has shown that it can be depended 
on to do work of real national im- 
portance. There are now nearly 6,000 
of these institutes in Great Britain, 
linked up with similar institutes all 
over the earth. 

It is only within the last few 
years that I have had the chance 
personally to see the institutes in 
being, going about their routine work, 
and I can testify (not that they need 
such testimony at this time of day) 
that they do a worth-while job in the 
economy of village life. Miss McCall 
gives an idea of what the job comes to 
in war and peace, and what it may 
yet more abundantly become in the 
years ahead. 


o 


A POET OF REVOLT 
Bena among his collected poems, 
A 





and from three other volumes, 
r. Herbert Palmer has selected the 
contents of Season and Festival 
(Faber and Faber, 2s. 6d.). For the 
most part, Mr. Palmer is a fierce, wild, 
denunciatory poet; but he also has 
mecods as disarming as a child’s, 
moods in which the reader wants to 
prctect him from the blows of life 
and from himself. Many of his best 
oems are here: Woodworkers’ 
Ballad, Flowing Water at Night, 
Prayer for Rain, Saint Joan. But we 
do not feel that he is a particularly 
good judge of his own work, and some 
of his second-best is here, too. His 
originality is always of matter rather 
than of manner. He will use a hack- 
neyed rhyme or address a woman by 
some impossible name (for the pur- 
poses of poetry). Yet from clumsi- 
ness cr discord he can modulate 

suddenly to a mconlit harmony : 

All that is nobly beautiful or true 
Is very simple, simple as a song, 

Like silver lettering on a sky of blue ; 

The disordered, complex thing is often 
wrong. 

But every poem of Mr. Palmer’s is 
stamped with an inccrruptible in- 
tegrity. Life may break such pcets 
as this, and usually does; but it never 
succeeds in bending them to any of 
its own base uses. Hence the poetry 
here; and hence what tbe _ poet 
himself calls it : ‘‘The Voice of Pain.” 
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Merats ARE CHEMICALS 


HAT is, the ‘noble’ metal platinum, for example, 
or the useful copper, can take the form respectively 
of a grey and a green powder — expressed in chemical 
formule as platinum sulphide (PtS.) and cupric chloride 
(CuC1,.2H20)! This is a fact worth remembering as we 
note our daily dependence on metals, and consequently 
on the work of the chemist in laboratory and factory. 
If you look around, you will soon recognise that iron is 
only one of the many metals by which we are served. 
In the kitchen there is the indispensable remnant of a 
once proud display of aluminium pots and pans — the 
missing utensils probably ranging the skies as part of 
an R.A.F. machine ! The taps in scullery or bathroom 
may be of nickel or nickel-plated brass. Nickel and 
chromium alloyed together form the heating elements 
in electric fires. The filaments in the electric light bulbs 
are made of that tough and uncommon metal, tungsten. 
The “ tin-helmet” contains manganese — not to be 
confused with the magnesium in incendiary bombs — 
and the A.R.P. buckets of sand and water are rendered 
rust-proof by their coating of zinc. Copper is very 
important, both alone and in alloys. The nursery 
thermometer contains mercury. Except in jewellery, 
there is probably not much platinum — a metal first 
studied by the English chemist Wollaston about 1802 — 
in the average home, but morsels of it play an important 
part in electric bells and in the ignition system of the 
laid-up car. A speck of the still rarer metal, iridium, is 
likely to be found on the tip of the fountain pen. The 
extraction of these metals from their ores, their scrupu- 
lous purification and the careful investigation of 
the properties which lead to their practical 
uses, are services performed by the 
chemist and the British chemical 

industry. 


No. 18 in the “‘ Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


OREO NB ESE ARABIA 
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VERYTHING that can be adapted 
and worn in two or three ways is 
fashionable, as is only natural with 
coupons shorter than ever. Coat- 
frocks have detachable vests, or white piping 
down the front of the bodice and round the 
neck that can be replaced by velvet or braid 
in the winter; thin woollen dresses have gay 
ribbons slotted through the waist that can 
be slipped out and changed for another 
colour or a narrow leather belt. Dinner 
dresses in moss crépe, with high plain neck- 
lines held by a round sequin clip that can 
be taken off, when the neckline drops to an 
equally becoming low V, are another idea 
shown at Fortnum and Mason’s. These 
dresses are in black, bronze and dark brown 
and have fullness gathered into the pointed 
hip yoke in front. Other suave dark little 
dresses have fancy buttons and buckles that 
can be taken off easily, leaving a completely 
simple sheath of a dress that will show off 
jewellery when you want to wear it. 

Tunic dresses and jumper suits, and one- 
piece dresses that look like them and are easy 
to renovate, are high up on the list of obliging 
styles and are featured in all the stores and 
shops. The woollen suits in dark browns, 
greens, reds and blues, often with contrasting 
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yokes or fronts or tabs and pockets 

can be worn as suits in the spring and 

on cold summer days, under fur coats 

in the winter. Often they are genuine 
two-piece, as women find the skirt 

of the kind that can be switched over 
and worn with almost anything is worth 
the extra‘ coupons. For this reason the 
neutral browns and beige mixtures are the 
most useful of all, or the navy and red 
mixtures, when that is the basic colour of the 
scheme of your wardrobe. There are still 
some lovely materials about, witness the 
hand-woven angora and wool mixtures at 
Gorringes, which make a whole range of 
these jumper suits with bars of a second 
brighter colour put as a yoke or a front or 
sleeves and huge pockets. The long lines of 
these tunics are definitely slimming. For 
young girls they make woollen dirndls, the 
gathered skirts in three bright contrasting 
bands. 


The series of woollen shirt dresses in 
cinnamon and pigskin browns are outstand- 
ing at Fortnum and Mason’s. They are 
softer-looking about the shoulders than last 
season, generally have a pouched back and 
the open neckline. Cinnamon brown is also 
featured for more “dressy” woollen frocks 


(Above) Rayon linen, 


chestnut brown 


banded with oyster making a tunic effect; 
actually one piece for seven coupons. 


Marshall and Snelgrove. 


(Left) Dress and jacket in worsted suiting, 
brown overchecked in flame, with a plain 


brown shirt-top and large pockets. 
model from Harrods. 


with twisted gold buttons and fan 


A Rima 


»y belts. 
Necklines to these are round and plain, and 
fullness is placed in front of the skirt. There J 


is an equal number of black frocks with 


similar touches of gold, sequins or jet intro- 


duced on the bodice and belt. 


with its plain shirt-like top inlet w 
zontal stripes of bouclé and a sheat!) 
A series of crépe dresses dotted 
at Fortnum and Mason’s have lon 
gathered to wristbands and skirts 
pretty movement. These are excelle 
for town. A charming print ha: 
placed on the left-hand side of t! 
and the right-hand side on the ! 
neckline dips to a plain collarless V. 
The severity of the line is 
smart but throws all the emphasi 
flashes of colour or any gay deta 
added afterwards. Initials are bein 
the thousand. They are sewn on 
woollen scarves, on plain silk squaré 
sleeves of tailored flannel house-coat. 
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P |SELFRIDGESS. 
FU . STORAGE VAULTS 


ne of the finest and 
vest equipped in Europe 











* : g Occupying 65,000 cubic feet the vaults 
DA provide complete security against 
2 =. moth and the effects of summer heat. 
\=et g All Furs are insured against fire and 
= A ee theft whilst in cold storage. 
= 2 ‘ Mt <t 
ath AR ee gq Any Fur may be withdrawn as often 
= as desired at short notice and replaced 
aot without further charge. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION TO 
FUR DEPT., end Floor. 


—The natural temperature to 
enhance the beauty of Furs. 
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QUALITY CLOTHES 


from... 


Frederick Gorringe Ltd, 
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Tailored Blouses 


“ Barnton.” Trim and neat in a dull 
soft crepe. Dusky pink, Nigger, 
Perininkle, Foam or Shadow-blue. 
pa! 
a@/3 
“* Barlow.” American style open neck 
shirt in pure silk. Multi coloured 


rainbow stripes with predominating 
colours of Green, Mauve, Blue or Tan 


Stock sizes. 4 coupons, 4 e 1 1. a 
GORRINGES GAZETTE 


Send 4d. for next 2 issues 
Summer issue now ready. 


Stock sizes, 4 coupons. 











VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD,LONDON,S.W.1 























FIRE DAMAGE CAUSED BY 1,000 FIRES 
A DAY HAMPERS WAR EFFORT 


lalf the fires in the country are caused 
by matches and cigarette ends 


sed 
asf fuees are Ca” 
et Na ‘people 


cit just be careful—take EXTRA care 

















“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall..” 


Poor Humpty Dumpty ! He had a shock- 
ing tumble. No one was able to ‘* Put him 
together again,’’ and so his life was ruined. 

There are so many little Humpty 
Dumpties to-day, boys and girls who 
have had “falls ’’ right at the beginning 
of their lives. Some are motherless, 
others have lost their fathers, either 
through the war, or other tragic cir- 
cumstances; all, for one reason or another, 
have lost their own homes. At the 
moment there are over 6,000 such children 
in our care. They are more fortunate 
than the original Humpty Dumpty though, 
for we have been able to pick them up 
and ‘“‘ put them together again.’’ We 
have given them homes, someone to look 
after them and love them, who tries to 
replace the mother, or father, and home 
background they have lost. It is sur- 


prising how quickly little broken bodies 
(for some of the children come to us 
underfed or even crippled and ill) and 
crushed minds (for others are old enough 
to have suffered mental cruelty at the hands 
of undesirable parents) can be ‘* mended ”’ 
and the children whose lives might, like 
Humpty’s, have been ruined, are patched 
so that they are as good as new, and 
there is rarely even a crack to show for 
past miseries. But they mustn’t be 
allowed to ‘‘tumble’’ again and with 
your help we will see that every care 
is taken of them. And with your help 
we will go to the aid of those many 
Humpties who, alas, still badly need help. 
We would pick them up and ‘‘ put them 
together again ’’ so that they may grow 
into useful young citizens, healthy in 
mind and body. 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Sec., 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Evacuation Haqrs., JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
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violet, jade—and button down the front. The new shoulder satchel 
bags are being made from panama canvas, a strong coarse fabric 
like a hessian, strapped with leather. They are navy, black or 
natural colour strapped with brown and Lillywhites stock them 
These bags have been reserved for the women’s services f. 











IT 
months but are now released for other workers. They ; cam 
sensible and smart. 

The part played by the wool trade in clothing the Forog 
in this war was briefly and clearly catalogued in a series 0! photo. 
graphic panels displayed recently vy the 
a International Wool Secretariat. The ssue of 
panama, green and coral Clothing to each member of the A.”S,, fo, 
ribbon. Marshall and instance, equals the wool clips of thre sheep, 
Snelgrove. This was one fact elicited. The shee are in J 
Australia and New Zealand—so ima. ne the W 
Shoulder satchel bag in shipping required! Famous clot! wer — <¢ 
panama canvas, natural linked with their place of origin. W leamt Fi ¢} 
colour, strapped with that the material for officers’ great oats is 
brown leather. Lillywhites. . j mv 
woven and dyed in the West of Engl ndand & 
Yorkshire. The “ doeskin” for nava! »fficery 
tunics comes from the West, from same — T 

many coloured flannel jackets, on pyjamas, part where the guardsman’s scarlet vs made FP 1 

on plain silk slips. Shirts are so plain they for Wellington and his soldiers. An ong the FJ ° 

look extremely chic with a large initial on the purely contemporary fabrics made in the ' 

one pocket allowed them. If you have a West of England is the woven felt or self. b 

navy suit, tuck a bright scarf in the open neck sealing petrol tanks. The cloth usec. in this i 

and stitch on a navy initial, or keep the whole war for battle-dresses is made in Yorkshire. . 

outfit to one colour and add a very bright- When the mills have coped with Government ; 

coloured monogram. “‘ Jelly-bag’”. caps in priority orders they make utility ranges and 

rayon bouclé are another accessory idea. there will be plenty of excellent cloth for the J. 

They can pull over the hair on a windy day, autumn coats, suits and dresses. Experimen- Sic 

fold into a sophisticated turban effect for a tal work for evolving new weaving and dyeing . 

tea party, or can be tossed on top of a curly processes for expanding the export trade after Ff 

coiffure. They pack into any odd corner and the war is being carried on all the while, and 

are good for country week-ends. Bouclé some lovely cloths are ready for immediate 


jumpers match, are made with stand-up 
collars lined with a bright contrast—cherry, 


CROSSWORD No. 696 , 


production when the labour is available. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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ACROSS. 


. Sounds like an unmarried adventuress, 


JANE AnD JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


bearers 





Expert in st ew ed A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. but is merely a stroke of ill-luck! (12) 
your disused clothes Sereiens stupas : ge ae a ctosed euvelope) “Crossword No. 696, COUNTRY 8. She kept fateful watch on the Rhine (7) 
W i 7 AFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this = 
peta Wd Den we section office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, June 3, 1943. 9. Thoroughly severe (7) 





suits and great-coats. 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 


11. What Holmes said the dog did in the 
night (7) 

12. Fund holder (7) 

13. Shakes with sudden shocks (5) 

14. Then the Tess tales are insipid (9) 

16. French victory in 1859 (9) 

19. Granted (5) 


b 
JANE anp JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 
Sloane 36, Wilton Place, 
1537 London, S.W.1 








Will ladies who have surplus materials for 
disposal please send us particulars. 


























tne ESSE COOKER company 


Proprietors ; Smith & Wellstood Led. Eu, 1854 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
BONNYBRIDGE « SCOTLAND 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.!I 
» JE LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 
"Aso at LIVERPOOL « EDINBURGH - 
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SOLUTION TO No. 695. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of May 21, will be announced neat week. 
ACROSS.—1, Spelling bee; 9, Irate; 10, Attendant; 11, Hour; 12, Peril; 
13, Hebe; 16, Dally; 17, Others; 19, Tomtit; 20, Colic; 22, Leek; 23, Penny; 


24, Emma; 27, Charivari; 28, Ovate; 29, Pluck a goose. 


DOWN. —1, Sea- 


gulls; 2, Ewer; 3, Leader of the pack; 4, Notwithstanding; 5, Buns; 
6, Enamel; 7, Eight day clock; 8, Steeplechases; 14, Byron; 15, Grace; 
18, Plum cake; 21, Decamp; 25, Lieu; 26, Dodo. 


21. Weave partly round a twin (7) 
23. ‘‘There’s a special providence in the fall 
ofa ..’—Shakespeare (7) 





ESET 24. Sternutatory (notice mistake at first ?) (7 
MAKE sure YOU-ine~ow rour 25. Like a precious stone of milky hue (7) 
26 In the days of yore (four words, 1, 4, 4, 3) 
4 WEL I RGE. DOWN. 
» 1. Such wedded condition is almost martial 


(7) 

2. Bursts of levity from the little Sarahs ! (7) 

3. The wild ass with a somewhat diz’ y head 
(9 

4. sees duck before you get down (5) 

5. The trainer’s pupil (7) 

6. Rope for the rigging, or rod¢ its on 
parade? (7) 

7. The bandaged lady with the sca'vs (two 
words, 5, 7) 

10. Miss Muffet’s austerity meal (thre 
5, 3, 4) 

15. Cause of a white Christmas (9) 


vords, 


GLASGOW Name 17. Are tall from the side (7) 
> AVAILABLE FOR ESSENTIAL DOMESTIC REQUIREMENTS 18. ‘‘On diet, I!’’ (anagr.) (7) 
, i } = into 
Address 19. Ada follows her little grandmot 


Spain (7) 
20. Suffered by a giddy goose? (7) 
22. Strive (5) 


— 





The winner of Crossword No. € - 
Mrs. E. Dando, 


674, Newport Road, Rumney, C diff. 
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FEEDING 
ANYWHERE 
TO-NIGHT ? 


come round to 
WVe’ve got some 
.. Yes, | thought 
id make your . he tae, ey \ Ss. 


er.” 


sinds of dogs today: scientifically-balanced, all-round 
joy their fair share diet for dogs. They love it. And 
imited supplies of vets and breeders agree that it 

ich are available : keeps them fit and happy. 

. The lucky ones If your dog is not one of the 
ple wao are old lucky ones now, resolve that, 
5 omers, towhom in when the war is over and full 
2 sale of “‘ Chappie” supplies of ‘“Chappie” are 
i_ted. available again, you will never 
’ is the complete, feed him on anything else. 
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your dog has done with — are vital to 
e every scrap and put out for collection 
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sodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., Leeds, makers of famous sauces for 80 years 28 
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This 


COmposure 









It is, perhaps, one of the most exciting 
moments of her life; but . . . the signals 
from the command post must be accepted 
and transmitted—calmly, swiftly, effi- 
ciently . 

We can’t all work on Anti-Aircraft instru- 
ments. But we can all cultivate sang-froid 
in times of danger and difficulty. As Brit- 
ishers we have a reputation for it! . . 
This is the quality that will earn for us 

the admiration of our children and of 

our children’s children. So that in 
the years to come they will ask 
themselves in wonder: “ But 
for their calmness in those dark 


and dangerous days ....?” 





The Standard Motor Company Ltd., Coventry 
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ITH British Service monoplane trainers in 

the full swing of large-scale production, our 
designers remembered their first customer, the 
private owner, and returned to their blue prints of 
a new and wondrous aeroplane that was calculated 
to warm the heart of the enthusiast at first sight. 
If ever an aeroplane was set to be a best seller it 
was the Miles Monarch. Its superfine finish gave 
it a regal splendour. This was matched by the 


slow landing without sensation. It wasa 


supreme ease of handling, the robust- 
ness of the general design, and the 
miracle of Miles “‘ Glide Control” for 


three-seat low-wing cantilever mono- 
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TheRoval Air Forve 
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AIRCRAFT 


1943 


“. the most 
ownable aeroplane 


in the World ” 


The Aeroplane, June 22"41938 





plane, developed from the Miles Whitney Straight 
of 1937, with a Gipsy Major I engine giving a 
normal cruising speed of 130 m.p.h. But for the 
war, the Miles Monarch would have gone very far 
indeed—although more may yet be heard of this 
descendant of a long line of successful light mono- 
plane aircraft. But there was no room on the pro- 
duction lines for civil aeroplanes. More and more 
Miles Magister primary trainers for the rapidly 
expanding air programme were being 
demanded for the R.A.F. and still more of 
the now-famous Miles Master—fast 
advanced Monoplane Trainer for the 
Monoplane Pilots of the R.A.F. 
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